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I  Cover  Photo  (Dezi  Lynn):  The  arid  desert  of  the  Southwest  poses  as  daunting  an  obstacle  today  as  it  did 
I  to  the  Navajo  people  who  were  forced  to  traverse  over  350  miles  of  wilderness  during  the  Long  Walk.  See 
related  story  on  page  16. 

Inside  Front  Photo  (Courtesy  Polynesian  Cultural  Center):  Similar  to  Western  mythology,  the  legends  of 
Polynesia  recount  the  destinies  of  valiant  warriors  who  overcame  challenges  with  the  aid  of  their  gods.  See 
I  related  story  on  page  28. 


Inside  Back  Photo  (Nikilani  Tengan):  Chinese  food,  with  its  distinct  flavor  and  unique  cultural  traditions, 
has  transformed  what  was  once  a  foreign  food  into  an  international  delicacy.  See  related  story  on  page  30. 


From  the  Director 


Working  in  an  environment 
where  education,  multicultur- 
alism,  and  the  welfare  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  foremost  in  my  mind,  I  am  often 
drawn  to  stories  and  examples  that  teach 
me  lessons  about  life. 

Recently  while  working  with  a  young 
child  with  Down  syndrome,  I  could  not 
help  but  smile  about  something  that 
occurred  within  just  a  few  seconds  of  time. 
Even  though  the  child  was  eight  years  old, 
he  had  the  mental  capacity  of  an  even 
younger  child.  He  approached  me  slowly 
with  a  somber  expression  on  his  face. 
When  he  stood  almost  toe  to  toe  with  me, 
he  looked  up  at  me,  tugged  at  the  comers 
of  his  eyes  to  make  them  appear  more 
almond-shaped,  and  then  flashed  a  win¬ 
ning  grin  at  me  before  he  wrapped  his  lit¬ 
tle  arms  around  my  waist  to  give  me  a  tight 
hug.  He  could  obviously  see  the  markedly 
different  appearance  of  my  eyes  from  his. 
Although  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
visual  difference,  he  also  recognized  and 
made  it  very  clear  that  even  though  we  are 
physically  dissimilar,  we  could  celebrate 
our  diversity  together.  The  traits  that  dif¬ 
ferentiated  us  did  not  have  to  separate  us. 

We  all  are  different.  Shades  of  skin,  eye 
colors  and  shapes,  body  builds,  traditions, 
educational  levels,  cultural  heritages,  eco¬ 
nomic  situations  and  much  more  give  each 
of  us  an  interesting  uniqueness.  In  addition 
to  these  visual  distinctions,  we  are  all 
blessed  with  individual  spiritual  traits,  or 
gifts  of  the  spirit.  In  1  Corinthians  chapter 
12,  Paul  wrote  about  the  various  spiritual 
gifts  that  are  bestowed  upon  mankind, 
“Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  operations ,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal”  (verses  4-7). 
Even  though  many  gifts  exist,  they  are 
always  from  the  same  source  and  work 
under  the  same  spirit. 

Similar  to  the  diversity  of  gifts,  the 
apostle  Paul  continues  to  explain  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  people  in  verses  12-26. 

2  From  the  Director 


“For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body:  so 
also  is  Christ. 

For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free; 
and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  Spirit. 

For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many. 

If  the  foot  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not 
the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body? 

And  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am 
not  the  eye,  /  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body? 

If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole  were 
hearing,  where  were  the  smelling? 

But  now  hath  God  set  the  members 
every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath 
pleased  him. 

And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 
where  were  the  body? 

But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet 
but  one  body. 

And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand, 

I  have  no  need  of  thee:  nor  again  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 

Nay,  much  more  those  members  of 
the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble , 
are  necessary:  And  those  members  of 
the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less  hon¬ 
ourable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more 
abundant  honour;  and  our  uncomely 
parts  have  more  abundant  comeliness. 

For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need: 
but  God  hath  tempered  the  body 
together,  having  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which  lacked:  That 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body; 
but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another. 

And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.” 

I  enjoy  this  passage  of  scripture  for 
many  reasons.  First,  it  indicates  the  unify¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 


are  all  one  as 
we  submit 
and  commit 
ourselves  to 
follow  His  ™ 
example  and  § 
will.  Second,  ^ 
this  passage  “ 
explains  that  our  differences  all  contribute 
to  one  great  whole.  Not  only  do  we  enjoy 
diversity,  each  small  contribution  is 
absolutely  necessary;  it  is  what  makes  us  a 
functional  and  stronger  unit.  Third,  if  we 
identify  weaknesses  amongst  us  in  any 
form,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  to 
strengthen  that  portion  and  bestow  more 
honors  upon  that  section.  Fourth,  it  is  the 
Lord  that  has  tempered  us  together. 
Tempering  is  the  process  of  making  some¬ 
thing  stronger  and  more  resilient  through 
hardship.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Paul  uses 
this  particular  verbiage  to  describe  the 
members  of  the  Church.  Elder  Neal  A. 
Maxwell  indicates  in  a  few  of  his  talks  that 
we  are  each  other’s  clinical  material, 
meaning  we  have  the  ability  to  try  and  test 
one  another  as  we  practice  becoming  more 
like  Christ.  It  is  this  tempering  of  our  dif¬ 
ferences  that  can  help  us  to  become 
stronger  and  more  resilient  as  a  single 
body  of  Christ.  And  finally,  it  is  crucial  for 
all  of  us  to  understand  that  if  one  of  us  suf¬ 
fers,  we  all  suffer.  No  one  truly  suffers 
alone.  And  if  we  are  to  rejoice,  we  must 
include  all  in  our  rejoicing  or  we  will  never 
truly  be  happy. 

May  we  embrace  each  other  like  our 
young  Down  syndrome  friend  taught  me  to 
do.  May  we  temper  ourselves  together  to 
celebrate  the  strength  that  comes  from  our 
diversity.  May  we  unite  all  of  our  individ¬ 
ual  spiritual  gifts  and  even  our  seemingly 
temporal  traits  to  become  one  in  Christ. 
Out  of  many,  may  we  be  one  is  my  prayer 
in  His  sacred  name,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
amen. 
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As  summer’s  sunshine  gently  faded, 
we  bade  farewell  to  the  tremendous 
talents  and  considerable  contributions  of 
Jarrett  Macanas  and  Rob  Zawrotny.  As 
they’ve  left  to  pursue  an  internship  and 
prepare  for  law  school,  others  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  writers  here  at  Eagle’s  Eye. 
Rijon  Denetclaw,  Nnanna  Ikeme,  and 
Fabio  Gaertner  have  arrived  with 
autumn’s  reddish  mountain  hues  to  add 
their  talents  to  our  publication. 


Back,  L  -  R:  Trevor  Reed,  Thomas  Reed, 

Fabio  Gaertner,  Rijon  Denetclaw,  Nnanna  Ikeme. 
Front,  L  -  R:  James  Tschudy,  Dezi  Lynn,  Jan  King, 
Natalie  Walus,  Nikilani  Tengan. 


Rijon  Denetclaw:  I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  raised  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado.  I  am  the  oldest  of  four  boys.  I  am  majoring  in 
psychology  and  plan  to  study  law  and  education.  A  lighthouse  scripture 
for  me  is:  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you  (3  Nephi  13:33j. 

Thomas  Reed:  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  while  working  at  Eagle’s  Eye  and 
pursuing  a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at  BYU.  I  really  enjoy 
learning  about  math,  physics,  and  life.  I  hope  to  use  the  knowledge  I 
gain  here  to  do  great  things  in  the  future. 

Dezi  Lynn:  I  am  half  Navajo  from  Page,  Arizona.  I  love  any  outdoor 
activities  that  take  me  away  from  society.  I  think  it’s  easier  to  see  God’s 
majesty  amidst  His  creations  instead  of  surrounded  by  our  own.  I’m 
graduating  in  April  with  a  Spanish  degree  and  will  attend  Law  School 
in  the  fall.  In  the  future,  I  would  love  to  travel  and  run  a  marathon. 

Trevor  Reed:  I’m  a  junior  majoring  in  music  composition.  I  love 
playing  and  writing  music.  I’ve  always  enjoyed  sports,  especially  foot¬ 
ball  and  tennis.  I  served  a  mission  to  southern  Chile.  In  the  future  I 
hope  to  bring  the  gift  of  music  to  people  of  Third  World  countries  and 
help  train  young  students  to  play  musical  instruments. 

Fabio  Gaertner:  I  was  bom  in  Brazil  and  have  now  lived  in  the  U.S.  for 
seven  years.  As  a  junior  at  BYU  studying  accounting,  I’ve  learned  a  little  more 
about  the  business  world  and  hope  to  gain  the  necessary  experience  to  succeed 
in  the  professional  marketplace.  I’d  say  that  half  of  my  conversations  start  by 
people  saying  something  like,  “Wow,  you’re  tall!”  “How  tall  are  you?”  or  “Do  ' 
you  play  basketball?”  The  other  half  are  even  more  predictable:  “Excuse  me,  but 
is  your  name  really  Fabio?” 

James  Tschudy:  I’m  a  senior  majoring  in  zoology.  This  April,  I’ll 
graduate  from  BYU  having  completed  my  bachelor’s  of  science  and 
minors  in  chemistry  and  marriage,  family,  and  human  development.  I 
will  begin  medical  school  the  fall  of  2004  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  pediatrician. 

Nnanna  Ikeme:  My  name  is  Nnanna  and  I’m  a  mechanical  engineering  and 
finance  major  at  BYU.  I  intend  to  obtain  an  MBA  from  BYU,  attend  law  school, 
and  practice  international  law.  As  the  newest  member  at  Eagle’s  Eye,  I’m  still 
rusty  on  the  edges,  but  that’s  the  beauty  of  life — the  opportunity  to  attain  per¬ 
fection.  I  hope  my  long-time  passion  for  rhetoric  and  conservative  sense  of 
humor  contributes  to  the  effervescence  of  this  magazine. 

Nikilani  Tengan:  With  one  year  left  to  complete  a  BA  in  communi¬ 
cation  studies,  I  have  truly  enjoyed  my  time  here  at  BYU.  As  part  of  a 
community  that  upholds  principles  of  the  gospel,  education,  and  ser¬ 
vice,  I  feel  the  strength  and  direction  that  comes  from  unity.  In  ray 
future,  I  look  forward  to  applying  for  the  Church  magazine  internship 
or  starting  a  career  as  a  photographer. 

Jan  King:  I  have  three  “loves”  in  my  life:  the  Gospel,  my  husband, 
and  nursing  (my  major).  Many  would  say  that  a  lot  of  people  share  the 
same  affections  towards  these  things,  respectively.  But  I  say  I  am  extra¬ 
ordinarily  blessed!  I  have  made  it  a  life  goal  to  be  appreciative  and  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  I  have  been  given. 

Natalie  Walus:  As  an  English  Language  major,  you  can  expect  that 
words  are  a  big  part  of  my  life.  Whether  I  become  chief  editor  for  a 
major  publishing  house  or  a  famous  essayist,  I  fully  expect  to  be  some¬ 
one  extraordinary  someday.  And  I  can’t  wait  to  see  the  paths  that  take 
me  there! 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Europe 


by  James  Tschudy 

Recognizing  BYU  students’  tremendous 
language  ability  and  international  out¬ 
reach,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
recently  awarded  BYU  $1.2  million  to 
create  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Europe.  Among  other  things,  the  grant 
will  provide  new  student  internships 
allowing  students  to  research  in  Europe 
and  gain  access  to  resources  in  local  lan¬ 


guages.  BYU  boasts  more  than  500  fac¬ 
ulty  and  5,000  students  who  speak  a 
European  language  other  than  English. 
Wade  Jacoby,  the  center’s  new  director, 
explains  that  because  of  its  language 
ability,  “BYU  is  extremely  well  situated 
to  help  students  nourish  ties  with 
Europe.” 


Hispanic  Heritage  Month 


by  Rijon  Denetclaw 

September  fifteenth  to  October  fifteenth 
is  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Month. 
Every  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issues  a  proclamation  to  remind 
Americans  about  Hispanic  culture  and 
contributions.  This  year,  BYU  did  its  part 
by  beginning  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Month  with  an  art  exhibit,  located  on 
level  one  of  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library, 
called  La  Gente  (The  People)  by  Ruby 

La  Gente  at  HBLL 

by  Thomas  Reed 

Ruby  Chacon  was  recently  featured  in  La 
Gente,  a  new  exhibit  displayed  in  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library  Auditorium. 
Impressionistic  in  style,  Chacon  uses 
vibrant  hues  to  paint  people  with 
Mexican-American  backgrounds,  their 
experiences,  and  their  interactions. 
Each  brush  stroke,  like  one  tile  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mosaic,  creates  a  complete  scene  or 
thought.  Her  works’  colorful  patterns 


Chacon,  a  local  Mexican-American  artist 
bom  in  Utah.  In  the  following  weeks,  the 
films  The  Ballad  of  Gregorio  Cortez,  La 
Ciudad  (The  City), . . .  And  the  Earth  Did 
Not  Swallow  Him,  Roots  &  Wings,  and 
Tortilla  Soup,  were  shown  in  the  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library  auditorium.  The  films 
portray  the  Latino  experience  in 
America. 


reveal  each  subject’s  true  identity  as  a 
Mexican-American  and  a  human  being. 
This  inspiring  exhibit,  as  part  of  the 
Visiting  Artist  Series,  was  showcased 
from  September  15  to  October  31,  2003. 


“First  Lady  of  the  Press”  Challenges  Students 

by  Fabio  Gaertner 


Former  White  House  Bureau  Chief 
Helen  Thomas  spoke  to  BYU  students  on 
September  23,  2003,  gathered  in  the 
Marriott  Center.  Drawing  from  her  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  former  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent,  an  accomplished  writer,  and  a 
leader  in  women’s  issues,  she  challenged 
students  to  become  involved  in  public 
service.*  She  shared  exciting  and  intrigu¬ 
ing  stories  of  former  presidents,  their 
wives,  and  their  contribution  to  society. 
To  explain  her  own  views  of  politics,  she 


quoted  Abraham  Lincoln’s  declaration 

that  “government  should  do  for  people  ; 

what  they  can’t  do  for  themselves.” 
Helen  finished  by  urging  all  to  learn  the 
facts  and  act  upon  them,  affirming  that  | 
“people  can  handle  the  tmth,  and  they  i 

deserve  no  less.” 

NOTES  ! 

1.  Brooks  International  Speakers  Bureau  Web  page 
(http://www.brooksintemational.com/ 
helen_thomas.htm). 
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Campus  Home  Evening 


by  Jan  King 

A  lesson,  musical  number,  game,  and 
refreshments:  sounds  like  a  typical  family 
home  evening,  right?  Not  quite.  Students 
and  faculty  attended  something  similar 
though,  called  “campus  home  evening,” 
on  Wednesday,  September  10,  2003,  at 
BYU  which  featured  President 
Samuelson  and  his  family. 

Sponsored  by  the  BYU  Student 
Service  Association,  this  event  included  a 
flannel  board  presentation  describing  how 
President  and  Sister  Samuelson  met,  a 
question  and  answer  session  with  the 
Samuelsons,  family  or  “campus”  business 
reminding  students  about  the  Honor 
Code,  a  perfomiance  by  Vocal  Point,  a 
lesson  by  President  Samuelson,  and  a 
game  of  “Operation”  between  President 
Samuelson  and  the  Pre-Med  Club.^  With 


several  other  activities  on  the  agenda,  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  had  the  chance  to  get  to 
know  the  Samuelson  family  up  close  and 
personal. 

NOTES 

1.  BYU  News  website,  2  September  2003, 
(http://byunews.byu.edu/  releases/). 


Awareness  Lectures 

by  Dezi  Lynn 

Women’s  Services  and  Resources  (WSR) 
held  awareness  lectures  throughout  fall 
semester  on  subjects  applying  to  women. 
September’s  lecture  series  focused  on  posi¬ 
tive  body  image.  The  lectures  of  October 
and  November  were  centered  on  self- 
defense  and  self-acceptance.  These  issues 
affect  all  women,  including  female  BYU 
students.  WSR  hopes  to  makes  students 
more  aware  of  the  services  provided  by  their 
office. 

During  the  winter  semester,  WSR  will 
have  one  more  lecture  series  in  January  on 
relationships.  Conferences  are  planned  for 
the  upcoming  months  on  education,  careers 
and  family,  motherhood,  eating  disorder 
awareness,  and  women’s  leadership. 

Specific  dates  and  times  are  available  at 
the  following  website:  www.byu.edu/wsr. 


Provo  a  la  Carte  Promoting  an  Ancient  Art 


by  Nnanna  Ikeme 


by  Nikilani  Tengan 


Being  able  to  taste  the  cuisines  of  the 
world  may  sound  a  little  far  fetched, 
but  for  those  who  don’t  have  private 
jets  and  regular  business  trips  to  Hong 
Kong,  Provo  is  the  answer.  The  diver¬ 
sity  of  BYU’s  student  body  seems  to 
greatly  influence  the  choice  of  cuisine 
and  ethnic  restaurants  entering  in  the 
Provo  area.  BYU  students  come  from 
all  fifty  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  countries  in  six  continents. 
Multicultural  students  at  BYU  com¬ 
pose  about  twelve  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  also  adding  to  the  diversity 
of  the  university.  1 

It  seems  fitting  that  local  and 
prospective  restaurant  owners  are  man¬ 
aging  and  opening  establishments  to 
appease  its  most  probable  patrons.  For 
multicultural  students,  it  brings  them 
closer  to  home;  for  everyone  else,  it’s 


the  chance  to  experience  something 
new.  Provo  City  has  many  ethnic 
restaurants  ranging  from  the  popular 
Italian,  Mexican,  and  Japanese  grills  to 
exquisite  Finish,  Filipino,  Seoul,  and 
Polynesian  cuisine.2  Provo  undoubted¬ 
ly  places  the  world  at  your  front  door. 
A  full  list  of  ethnic  restaurants  can  be 
found  at  the  Provo  City  website. 

NOTES 

1 .  Brigham  Young  University  webpage — Student 
Demographics,  (www.byu.edu/about/factfile/stud- 
ff4.  html#demo). 

2.  Provo  City  webpage,  (www.provodowntown.com/ 
memberlist.html). 


In  a  unique  autumn  exhibit  held  from  October  6  - 
8,  2003,  in  the  Provo  Arts  Center,  the  Wasatch 
Bonsai  Society  displayed  many  miniature  trees  for 
the  public  to  enjoy.  With  a  combination  of  skill 
and  an  eye  for  beauty,  the  ancient  art  of  cultivating 
bonsai  requires  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
patience.  From  the  Chinese  Elm  to  the  Japanese 
Juniper,  a  wide  variety  of  trees  were  featured  at 
the  exhibit,  their  ages  ranging  from  10  to  85  years 
old.  For  more  information  on  the  Wasatch  Bonsai 
Society,  visit  their  website  at  http://www.wasatch- 
bonsaisociety.  com/index .  html . 
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''A  Man  of  Great  Acumen" 


by  James  Tschudy 


At  his  official  installation,  President  Samuelson  was 
charged  by  President  Hinckley  to  take  BYU  to  “new 
heights  of  honor,  achievement,  and  recognition.” 


An  enthusiastic  Marriott  Center  crowd 

greeted  Brigham  Young  University’s 
(BYU)  newest  president  with  thunderous 
applause  and  a  standing  ovation  at  the  offi¬ 
cial  presidential  inauguration  Tuesday, 
September  9,  2003.  A  capable  individual 
and  spiritual  leader,  Cecil  O.  Samuelson 
officially  became  BYU’s  twelfth  president. 
The  abbreviated  inauguration  ceremony 
naturally  proved  to  be  a  significant  event 
for  the  entire  BYU  community. 

Samuelson  was  installed  as  BYU’s 
president  by  the  Chairman  of  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Board  of  Trustees  and 
President  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  Gordon  B.  Hinckley. 
“Go  forward  in  your  great  role  of  leader¬ 
ship,”  he  charged  President  Samuelson.  It 
was  President  Hinckley  who  originally 
announced  President  Samuelson ’s  appoint¬ 
ment  March  1 8‘h  before  a  similar  audience 
of  students,  faculty,  and  administration 
gathered  in  the  Marriott  Center.  On  that 
occasion.  President  Hinckley  assured  audi¬ 
ence  members  that  Elder  Samuelson  was 
“charming  in  his  personality,  meticulous  in 
his  science,  a  man  of  great  acumen  in 
administrative  affairs.”’ 

President  Samuelson  gained  his 
tremendous  skill  and  experience  through 
years  of  diligent  study  and  work.  He 
earned  three  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Utah:  a  bachelors  of  science,  a  master’s 
degree  in  educational  psychology,  and  a 
medical  degree.  After  completing  his  resi¬ 
dency  in  rheumatology  at  Duke  University, 
he  returned  to  his  alma  mater.  His  next  sev¬ 
enteen  years  at  the  University  of  Utah 
included  research,  teaching,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  assignments.  Eventually  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  university’s  medical 
school.  In  1990,  he  left  his  position  to 
work  for  Intermountain  Health  Care 
(IHC),  where  he  was  soon  appointed  as 
president  of  IHC  Hospitals. 2 

President  Samuelson’s  investiture 
marks  the  second  time  a  General  Authority 
of  the  Church  has  been  appointed  to  lead 
BYU,  the  flagship  of  Church  education. 
Merrill  J.  Bateman,  who  was  in  attendance 
and  served  as  university  president  from 
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January,  1996,  until  April, 

2003,  was  also  serving  in 
the  Church’s  councils 
before  his  appointment  as 
president.  President  Bate¬ 
man  has  resumed  fulltime 
service  as  a  General 
Authority  and  has  replaced 
Samuelson  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Seventy  and 
as  General  Sunday  School 
President. 

President  Hinckley  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  inauguration 
as  the  “shortest  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  most  appreciated 
investiture  of  which  [he 
knew].”  In  lieu  of  wordy 
speakers,  short,  prerecorded  messages 
from  representatives  of  the  faculty,  admin¬ 
istration,  student  body,  and  alumni  openly 
welcomed  the  university’s  newest  helms¬ 
man.  The  abbreviated  ceremony  was 
planned  so  the  entire  campus  community 
could  participate  without  disrupting  regu¬ 
lar  schedules.  The  ceremony,  which  began 
at  eleven,  ended  early  enough  that  students 
began  their  twelve  o’clock  classes  on  time. 

President  Samuelson  set  a  clear  theme 
for  the  inauguration  as  he  addressed  the 
large  assembly.  “[I]  am  constantly  remind¬ 
ed  that  today  is  not  about  me.  It  is  about 
this  wonderful  place  and  idea  we  know  as 
Brigham  Young  University,”  he  remarked. 
BYU’s  “unique  and  marvelous  destiny” 
was  constantly  referred  to  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Both  Samuelson  and  Hinckley  spent 
most  of  their  time  addressing  the  faculty, 
administration,  and  students.  During  his 
speech,  Samuelson  declared  that  “all  we  do 
must  focus  on  our  students.”  President 
Hinckley  echoed  those  words,  addressing 
the  students  as  “you  for  whom  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  designed.  There  would  be  no  uni¬ 
versity  without  you.”  Hinckley  also  com¬ 
mended  students  for  their  goodness  and 
their  fifth  consecutive  ranking  as 
America’s  most  “Stone-Cold  Sober”  uni¬ 
versity  by  the  Princeton  review.^  With 
those  compliments,  he  charged  students  to 


take  their  education  seriously,  reminding 
them  that  “The  things  [they]  learn  on  this 
campus  will  become  a  part  of  [their]  eter¬ 
nal  treasure.” 

With  a  student  body  that  surpasses 
30,000  and  a  faculty  and  staff  of  nearly 
6,000,  BYU  is  a  large  and  complex  univer¬ 
sity — making  President  Samuelson’s  task 
daunting.^  Perhaps,  his  own  words  from 
BYU’s  President’s  Report  website  most 
accurately  convey  his  feelings  for  his  new 
assignment:  “My  life  has  taken  an  unex¬ 
pected  turn  in  the  past  few  months. 
Coming  to  Brigham  Young  University  was 
not  something  I  had  planned  for,  but  it  is  an 
opportunity  for  which  I  am  increasingly 
grateful.  I  have  not  been  surprised  by,  but 
am  nonetheless  impressed  with,  the  caliber 
and  commitment  of  the  students  and  facul¬ 
ty  at  BYU.  This  is  a  truly  marvelous 
pi  ace. ”5 

NOTES 

1 .  Jeff  McClellan,  “Presidential  Change,”  BYU  Magazine, 
Spring  2003,  4. 

2.  M.  Sue  Bergin  and  Jeff  McClellan,  “Fit  for  Office,” 
BYU  Magazine,  Summer  2003,  24. 

3.  Jeremy  Twitchell,  “BYU  Still  ‘stone-cold  sober,’” 
Newsnet,  20  August  2003,  (http://newsnet.byu.edu/ 
story.cfm/45378). 

4.  BYU  Fact  File — Administration,  (http://www.byu.edu/ 
about/factfile/admi-ff2.html#facu). 

5.  President  Cecil  O.  Samuelson,  “Continuing  the  Course,” 
Brigham  Young  University  President’s  Report  Web 
page,  (http://www.lds.org/ldsfoundation/pre.sidents 
report/0, 1 672 1 ,497- 1  -3,00.html). 
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New  Twist  in  Art 


by  Jan  King 


Turning  gears,  rolling  balls,  pulleys,  and 
bells:  many  would  not  believe  features  like 
these  would  describe  an  exhibit  at  Brigham 
Young  University’s  Museum  of  Art.  In 
fact,  these  devices  were  just  a  part  of  the 
many  colors,  forms,  and  sounds  that  were 
found  at  an  exhibit  appropriately  titled 
Poetic  Kinetics,  displayed  from  June  5  - 
October  18,  2003.^  With  free  admission 
and  entertainment,  adults  and  children 
could  be  seen  captivated  by  an  assortment 
of  twisting  metal  tracks  and  assemblages 
that  brought  them  new  appreciation  for 
abstract  art. 

Poetic  Kinetics  was  an  innovative  art 
exhibit  created  by  the  father-son  duo, 
Dennis  and  Andrew  Smith.  An  alumnus 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  sculpture, 
Dennis  is  a  prominent  artist  with  works 
displayed  in  twenty-nine  states  and  several 
countries,  including  American  embassies 
in  Moscow,  London,  and  Prague. 2  Dennis 
is  known  for  his  paintings  of  children  at 
play — images  taken  from  his  lucid  memo¬ 
ries  of  his  upbringing  in  Alpine,  Utah.  He 
is  also  recognized  for  his  figurative  sculp¬ 
tures  and  published  books — Starcounter 
and  Meanderings? 

Following  the  creative  footsteps  of  his 
father,  Andrew  is  developing  himself  as  a 
talented  young  artist,  winning  acclaim 
throughout  southern  Utah.  One  of  his 
works,  “The  Bearing  See,”  won  the 
Directors  Award  3-D  at  the  2001 
Spring  Salon  in  the  Springville 


Vern  Swanson,  director  of  the 
Springville  Museum  of  Art  described  it  as 
fascinating,  saying,  “I  [found]  myself 
returning  to  look  at  it  again  and  again.  His 
piece  [was]  definitely  the  most  complex 
work  in  the  show.”5  Andrew’s  work  often 
involves  elements  of  water,  light,  sound, 
and  motion.  He  discloses,  “I  like  to  incor¬ 
porate  moving  elements  into  my  sculp¬ 
tures,  something  that  will  draw  people  in 
and  make  them  wonder  how  it  works. ’’^ 
With  displays  such  as  the  “Nerf 
Herder,”  Andrew  accomplished  his  desire 
by  attracting  audiences  with  striking  colors 
of  bright  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  orange. 
Pressurized  tubes  sent  Nerf  balls  flying 
through  the  air  or  moving  down  metal 
coils.  Smaller  Nerf  balls  in  metal  cages 
could  be  seen  suspended  in  mid-air  with 
exact  amounts  of  air  pressure.  Displays 
such  as  the  “Nerf  Herder”  were  not  the 
only  attractions  at  the  exhibit.  Dennis’ 
“High-Legged  Crane,”  made  of  metal 
wheels,  funnels,  and  much  more,  fascinat¬ 
ed  those  who  attempted  to  consider  the 
materials  that  composed  this  technical- 
looking  creature. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  the  combined  skill 
of  these  two  artists  virtually  brought  their 
works  to  life.  Using  ingenious  materials 
ranging  from  antique  calculators  to  tar¬ 
nished  propellers,  this  exhibit  displayed  a 
rustic  appeal  that  fasci¬ 
nated  everyone  in  atten¬ 
dance.  As  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  around 
each  gripping 
structure,  eyes 
transfixed  on 
rolling  balls 
and  motorized 
structures  that 
required  the  syn¬ 
chronous  movement 
of  exhibit  parts.  The 
watchful  observer 
might  even  notice 
the  creative  uses 
of  various 
items  in  each 


piece  of 
work.  “I 
have  an 
obsession 
with  collecting, 
metal  bits  of  this 
and  that,  mainly 
farming  stuff  from 
barnyards  and 
from  junkyards. 

This  stuff  I  could  relate  to  because  I  could 
afford  it,”  Dennis  says.^ 

This  lively  exhibit  fulfilled  the 
Smiths’  goals  of  bringing  visitors  back  to 
childhood  experiences  of  discovery.  As 
they  visited  this  mechanical  playground, 
viewers  and  community  members  learned 
to  appreciate  a  new  form  of  conceptual  art. 
Anastasia  Rees,  the  exhibition  curator 
comments:  “It  [was]  our  intent  for  audi¬ 
ences  to  leave  the  exhibition  with  grins  on 
their  faces.  The  whimsical  nature  of  Poetic 
Kinetics  [gave]  audiences  the  opportunity 
to  delight  in  unfamiliar  shapes.”*  This  was 
truly  the  case,  as  Poetic  Kinetics  captured 
the  interest  of  both  the  young  and  the 
young  at  heart. 


NOTES 

1 .  Poetic  Kinetics:  Assemblage  Art  by  Dennis  and  Andrew 
Smith.  Brigham  Young  University  Museum  of  Art 
brochure,  2003. 

2.  Artist  Biography:  Dennis  Smith.  Brigham  Young 
University  Museum  of  Art  brochure,  2003. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Artist  Biography:  Andrew  Smith.  Brigham  Young 
University  Museum  of  Art  brochure,  2003. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  See  note  1. 

8.  Press  Release.  Poetic  Kinetics:  Assemblage  Art  by 
Dennis  and  Andrew  Smith,  Brigham  Young  University 
Museum  of  Art  brochure,  2003. 


Above:  Dennis  Smith’s  “High-Legged  Crane” 
was  created  using  bits  and  pieces  of  metal  that 
sparked  the  imagination  of  audiences  with  its 
creative  use  of  household  items. 

Left:  Andrew  Smith’s  “Nerf  Herder”  attracted 
observers  with  its  bright  colors,  moving  balls, 
and  innovative  assemblages  of  tubes  and  coils. 
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Jan  King 


Native  American  History  Month 

by  Jan  King 


Many  people  are  unaware  of  the 
various  celebrations  that  occur  in 
November  in  addition  to 
Thanksgiving.  The  month  is  also 
filled  with  the  sound  of  drums,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  the  aroma  of  frybread,  all  in 
celebration  of  Native  American 
History  Month.  Every  year,  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Native  American  culture  is 
seen  throughout  Utah’s  community. 
These  activities  educate  students  and 
community  members  in  the  rich  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  of  a  diverse  people. 

Events  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU),  sponsored  by  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  club,  wel¬ 
comed  anyone  who  wished  to  attend. 
This  year’s  celebration  began  with  the 
warmth  and  taste  of  Indian  frybread 
and  Navajo  tacos  on  November  12, 
2003,  at  Brigham  Square.  As  students 
enjoyed  the  food  and  atmosphere, 
they  were  captivated  by  Native 
American  performances  that  encapsu¬ 
lated  songs  and  dances  of  an  enduring 
culture. 

The  month’s  celebrations  also 
brought  an  eminent  speaker  from  the 
community,  the  director  for  the  Utah 
Division  of  Indian  Affairs,  Forrest 
Cuch.  He  spoke  about  Utah’s  Indian 
education  and  how  important  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  our  society.  He  mentioned 
the  need  to  “keep  the  truth  in  our  his¬ 
tories  ...  to  tell  the  facts  and  then  stu¬ 
dents  can  take  it  from  there.’’  Cuch 
referred  to  textbooks  that  portrayed 
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Indians  as  barbarians  in  Christopher 
Columbus’  “discovery”  of  America. 
To  learn  more  about  the  truths  of 
social  studies,  he  recommended 
books  that  were  accurate  and  unbi¬ 
ased  in  their  accounts  and  then  he 
encouraged,  “Read  up  on  these 
things;  I  challenge  you,  the  way  my 
teachers  challenged  me.” 

Utah  Valley  State  College 
(UVSC)  observed  Native  American 
History  Month  with  a  Native 
American  Conference  from 
November  13-14.  On  the  thirteenth, 
activities  focused  on  workshops  for 
high  school  students  and  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Keynote  speaker  Ray  Baldwin 
Louis,  a  Navajo  educator  and  singer, 
spoke  on  discovering  and  developing 
talents.  The  workshops  helped  com¬ 
munity  members  understand  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  culture  of  Native 
Americans.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth,  a  traditional  feast  of  stew 
and  frybread  was  served  and  festivi¬ 
ties  ended  in  an  hour-long  program 
with  Native  American  performances 
by  UVSC  students  and  community 
members. ' 

Within  the  Utah  community, 
groups  celebrated  Native  American 
History  Month  with  a  powwow  at 
Cottonwood  High  School  hosted  by 
the  Title  VII  Indian  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Utah’s  Spirit  Eagle  Dancers 
also  performed  at  the  Grand  America 
Hotel  in  Salt  Lake  City.2 

With  so  many  events  and  activi¬ 
ties  lined  up  in  celebration  of 
November’s  Native  American  History 
Month,  students  and  community 
members  learned  more  about  the 
remarkable  culture  of  Native 
Americans. 

NOTES 

1.  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  UVSC  Multicultural  Office 
counselor,  phone  conversation  and  e-mail  to 
author,  3  November  2003. 

2.  Jmichael  Crank,  Spirit  Eagle  Dancers,  email  to 
author,  3  November  2003. 


Celebrating  the  Identity  of 
Our  Country 

by.  Dezi  Lynn 


In  1990,  at  the  urging  of  Congress,  President 
George  Bush  declared  the  first  National 
American  Indian  Heritage  Month.  Although  it 
had  been  celebrated  previously  in  various 
states,  this  began  the  first  nationwide  obser¬ 
vance  of  Native  American  cultures. 

Former  U.S.  President  Clinton  high¬ 
lighted  the  significance  of  the  Native 
Americans  and  their  contributions  in  1996, 
stating,  “Against  the  odds,  America’s  first 
peoples  have  endured,  and  they  remain  a  vital 
cultural,  political,  social,  and  moral  presence. 
Tribal  America  has  brought  to  this  great 
country  certain  values  and  ideas  that  have 
become  ingrained  in  the  American  spirit.”* 

In  his  Proclamation  on  November  1, 
2002,  President  George  W.  Bush  pleaded:  “I 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  commemorate  this 
month  with  appropriate  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties. ”2  The  same  plea  is  made  by  all  Native 
Americans  across  the  country  as  they  plan 
and  carry  out  activities  which  share  their  cul¬ 
ture  and  celebrate  the  identity  of  our  country. 
The  significance  of  these  Native  American, 
influences  emphasizes  the  need  for  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  to  recognize  their  cultures.  Participation 
in  activities  held  by  surrounding  communities 
increases  the  knowledge  of  and  shows  respect 
for  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  continent. 

NOTES 

1.  Celebrating  Diversity,  (http://www3.kumc.edu/diversity). 

2.  The  White  Hou.se,  (http://www.whitehou,se.gov/news/ 
releases/2002/ 1 1/20021 101-7.html). 
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Helping  Freshmen  Start  Out  Right 

by  Jan  King  and  Nikilani  Tengan 


Imagine  it’s  your  first  day  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU).  You  look 
around,  thinking  you  must  be  the  only 
freshman  for  miles.  Starting  college  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  many  freshmen  who  feel  lost  or 
unsure  of  themselves  in  a  new  environ¬ 
ment.  At  BYU,  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  makes  this  transition  easi¬ 
er  by  providing  direction  and  support  for 
multicultural  students  during  the  first 
weeks  of  school. 

While  freshmen  all  over  campus  expe¬ 
rience  New  Student  Orientation  (NSO), 
multicultural  freshmen  are  also  invited  to 
attend  an  MSS  orientation  session.  During 
this  meeting,  students  are  introduced  to  the 
benefits  of  the  office  and  meet  counselors 
and  mentors  who  are  available  as 
resources.  Each  new  student  receives  a 
packet  containing  counselor  contact  infor¬ 
mation,  a  calendar,  weekly  time  schedule, 
club  information,  and  a  study  guide. 
Various  multicultural  clubs  on  campus  are 
also  present  to  answer  questions  and  give 
additional  information.  While  being  edu¬ 
cated,  students  also  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  other  multicultural  students  and 
forming  friendships  that  will  last  through¬ 
out  their  college  career. 

After  the  second  week  of  classes,  new 
students  spend  a  weekend  at  Freshmen 
Retreat  at  Spring  Haven,  a  lodge  in 
Spanish  Fork  Canyon.  Activities  planned 
by  MSS  encourage  and  help  students  set 
goals  toward  success  while  attending 
BYU.  Events  include  dinner,  a  devotional 
speaker,  an  “Iron  Rod  Walk,”  games,  and 
workshops. 

One  of  this  year’s  main  events — the 
devotional — featured  guest  speaker, 
Mohamed  Baayd,  who  works  as  a  student 
assistant  in  MSS.  Raised  as  a  Muslim, 
Mohamed  shared  the  story  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  With  good  friends  who 
shared  the  truth  and  invited  him  to  meet 
the  missionaries,  Mohamed  eventually 
joined  the  Church.  He  encouraged  students 
to  shine  as  they  shared  their  testimonies 
with  others  during  their  time  at  BYU  and 
throughout  their  lives.  Mohamed  also 


stressed  gratitude  for  living  in  such  a 
blessed  land  when  others  do  not  even  have 
shelter  or  food.  Likewise,  he  said  that 
much  is  required  of  the  students.  With  a 
first-class  education,  students  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  reaching  academic  success  and 
serving  others.  In  conclusion,  he  bore  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  blessings  that  come  from 
keeping  the  Lord’s  commandments  and 
from  living  like  Christ.  Students  left  the 
devotional  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  a 
resolve  to  work  hard,  and  a  strengthening 
of  character  and  testimony. 

Left:  At  NSO, 
students  receive 
guidance  from 
MSS  coun¬ 
selors — one  of 
many  resources 
for  new  students 
at  BYU. 

Below:  Members 
of  Living  Legends 
perform  “Go  My 
Son,”  reinforcing 
the  importance  of 
education  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  NSO. 


Following  Mohamed,  Associate  Dean 
of  Students,  Jonathan  Kau,  also  shared 
some  thoughts  with  the  students  and 
expressed  his  support  and  willingness  to 
serve  them  at  BYU. 

After  the  devotional,  students  were 
blindfolded  and  led  to  an  open  field  with  a 
charge  to  find  the  iron  rod  amidst  clanking 
bells  and  shouts  from  opposing  voices. 
Students  had  to  find  the  still,  small  voice  of 
the  “Spirit”  as  they  trudged  through  the 
darkness.  During  the  Iron  Rod  Walk,  stu¬ 
dents  learned  a  great  lesson  about  follow¬ 
ing  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 


eliminating  distractions.  De-Wayne 
Dennis,  a  freshman  from  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  said,  “I  had  to  really  focus  to  not 
get  caught  up  with  the  loud  voices  and  had 
to  just  stop  sometimes  to  listen  to  the  still, 
small  voice.”*  Students  also  bonded  with 
one  another  as  those  who  reached  the  end 
of  the  “Iron  Rod”  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  friends.  After  everyone  had  arrived  at 
the  goal,  students  and  counselors  stood  in  a 
circle,  with  arms  linked,  and  sang  “I  Am  a 
Child  of  God.” 

The  next  morning,  students 
awoke  and  attended  various  work¬ 
shops  on  time  and  money  manage¬ 
ment,  stress  management,  establishing 
relationships,  effective  studying,  and 
choosing  a  major/career.  Freshman 
students  learned  to  balance  school  and 
work  along  with  other  activities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  college.  “I  took  on  a  lot 
coming  into  school  and  it’s  very  over¬ 
whelming,  so  the  stress  management 
workshop  helped  me  to  plan  out  and 
prioritize  my  time,”  said  Dennis. 2 
These  workshops  helped  many  stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  succeed  in  school, 
church,  and  their  personal  lives. 
Brittany  Campbell,  a  freshman  from 
Provo,  said,  “[the  choosing  a  major 
workshop]  was  helpful  because  it 
showed  me  where  to  go  if  I  need  help 
choosing  a  major.”3 

Whether  it  be  managing  stress, 
choosing  a  major,  or  making  life-long 
friends,  the  services  offered  in  these 
first  crucial  weeks  are  an  asset  to  many 
students.  Beginning  the  road  of  continued 
education  is  an  amazing  experience  but 
requires  hard  work  and  some  getting  used 
to.  With  programs  set  up  by  MSS,  transi¬ 
tion  into  college  life  becomes  easier  for 
multicultural  freshmen  who  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  their  big  leap  into  college 
life. 

NOTES 

1.  De-Wayne  Dennis,  telephone  conversation  with  author, 
22  September  2003. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Brittany  Campbell,  interview  with  author,  17  September 
2003. 
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One  Voice  students  gain  not  only  confidence  in  presenting  the  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education,  but  a  sound  understanding  of  their  potential  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.  They  seek  to  teach  this  principle  to  high  school  students  so  that  they,  too,  may 
reach  their  potential. 


by  Natalie  Walus 

Most  college  students  wouldn’t  even 
think  about  waking  up  at  eight  o’ 
clock  on  a  Saturday  morning.  But 
on  workshop  days,  One  Voice  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  only  awake,  but  ready  to  show  high 
school  students  the  road  to  college  success. 

Celebrating  its  third  year,  the  One  Voice  pro¬ 
gram  has  traveled  a  winding  road  of  change  as  it 
continues  to  discover  its  place  at  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS).  Lupe  Pi’ena,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  coordinator,  explains,  “We’re  trying  to 
find  a  balance  of  what  we’ve  done  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  first  year  was  more  cultural  dancing 
.  .  .  and  we  weren’t  really  selling  the  education  or 
the  information  they  [high  school  students]  need¬ 
ed  for  college.  The  second  year  we  tried  a  totally 
new  approach;  we  went  with  workshops,  but  our 
workshops  were  more  academic  in  focus.  The 
information  was  available  .  .  .  but  it  wasn’t  the 
kind  of  activity  that  met  their  age  level.” 

As  a  recruitment-based  program  for  ninth  and  tenth  graders, 
presenting  facts  in  an  entertaining  way  is  crucial.  One  Voice  need¬ 
ed  to  get  college  information  to  prospective  multicultural  students 
in  a  way  that  would  keep  them  coming  back  for  more.  After  eval¬ 
uating  their  successes  and  setbacks  from  years  past,  Pi’ena  decid¬ 
ed  that  a  middle  road  had  to  be  forged.  “We  need  a  mix,”  she  said, 
“We  still  have  to  have  music  and  dance  somehow,  but  we  still 
need  to  have  this  valuable  educational  experience.  And  that’s 
what’s  different  this  year:  we’re  using  music  and  dance;  we’re 
using  a  little  bit  of  culture  in  a  setting  that  shows  that  learning  is 
fun.” 

With  this  new  goal  in  mind,  college  volunteers  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  program  that  would  integrate  the  importance  of  culture 
with  the  vitality  of  education.  Volunteers  meet  twice  a  week  to 
plan  presentations  on  The  Four  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education  and 
practice  dance  and  musical  numbers  that  not  only  highlight  diver¬ 
sity,  but  the  importance  of  learning  in  all  aspects  of  life.  Daniela 
Puga,  a  volunteer,  explained  the  importance  of  song  and  dance  in 
One  Voice;  “Because  you’re  performing,  you  learn  to  present 
yourself  better.  It  relaxes  you  from  school  work,  too.” 
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Of  course,  planning  these  presentations  also  helps  members 
of  One  Voice  better  understand  BYU’s  Aims.  “It’s  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  BYU  is  all  about,”  said  Paul  Lin,  another  volunteer. 
When  asked  about  why  he  thinks  people  should  participate  in  One 
Voice,  he  said,  “They  can  understand  why  BYU’s  here,  that  it’s 
not  just  about  intellectual  understanding,  but  spiritual  as  well.” 
And  this  is  exactly  what  Pi’ena  hopes  for  her  volunteers;  “If  a  stu¬ 
dent  feels  that  investment  BYU  has  put  into  them,  as  they  present 
education  values  to  younger  students  that  passion  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  education  will  naturally  come  through  them.  That’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  training  we  try  to  provide  is  to  let  them  know  the 
Four  Aims  and  the  history  of  this  school  and  [the]  hope  for  its  stu¬ 
dents.” 

With  this  training.  One  Voice  members  share  BYU’s  message 
with  multicultural  high  school  students  in  Utah.  Invitations  are 
sent  to  students  in  the  area  who  are  invited  to  the  BYU  campus  for 
a  morning  filled  with  information,  entertainment,  and,  of  course, 
food.  “There  are  a  lot  of  kids  out  there  who  are  multicultural  who 
have  the  potential  to  succeed  at  a  university  like  BYU  but  don’t 
believe  it’s  for  them,”  says  Pi’ena,  explaining  their  recruiting 
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efforts.  “Either  they  don’t  feel  they’re  smart  enough,  they  look 
at  their  family  situation,  not  having  enough  money,  and  honest¬ 
ly  feel,  ‘I’d  love  to  go  to  BYU,  but  that’s  really  not  for  me.”’ 

At  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  One 
Voice  welcomed  students  to  their  morning  workshops.  As  the 
presentations  began,  Kulve  Vann,  a  volunteer,  told  the  students 
the  purpose  of  One  Voice,  “You,  as  high  school  students,  possess 
qualities  that  qualify  you  for  college.  We  are  here  to  help  you 
prepare  for  it.”  Afterwards,  workshops  were  held  on  Learning  to 
Learn,  Learning  to  Leave  a  Legacy,  Learning  to  Love,  and 
Learning  to  Live.  These  four  topics  dealt  with  The  Four  Aims  of 
a  BYU  Education,  and  after  each  workshop  students  were  asked 
to  fill  out  worksheets  that  would  help  them  remember  what  they 
learned. 

The  goal  of  the  presentation  was  to  help  students  write  per¬ 
sonal  mission  statements  about  their  values  and  goals  for  the 
future.  When  they  had  finished  this,  many  volunteers  and  stu¬ 
dents  shared  their  personal  mission  statements  with  the  group. 
After  that,  students  ate  lunch  and  listened  to  some  words  of 
advice  from  Lisa  Muranaka,  MSS  Director. 

Pi’ena  also  hoped  students  would  leave  with  the  idea  that 
“learning  is  an  opportunity  for  more  growth,  more  development, 
more  happiness.”  When  asked  what  he  liked  about  the  One 
Voice  presentation,  Calvin  Juarez,  a  high  school  student,  replied, 
“They  [the  volunteers]  were  enthusiastic  and  none  of  them  were 
afraid  to  perform.  And  they  weren’t  performing  for  attention; 
they  were  performing  to  tell  us  something.”  He  continued  by 
saying  he  learned,  “It  [getting  into  college]  isn’t  as  hard  as  a  lot 
of  people  make  it  out  to  be.” 

And  that  is  the  message  that  One  Voice  hopes  to  share  with 
not  only  high  school  students,  but  all  people.  “Learning  is  fun,” 
says  Pi’ena,  “We  encourage  our  students  to  try  new  things  so 
that  they  learn,  so  that  they  grow.” 


Left:  Paul  Lin,  a  member 
of  One  Voice,  preforms 
“I  am  a  Child  of  God”  on 
his  violin  during  the 
November  1,  2003  One 
Voice  presentation.  Other 
members  sang  along  while 
the  audience  enjoyed  the 
peaceful  message  of  the 
song. 

Below:  To  better  define 
attributes  that  build  good 
character,  members  of  One 
Voice  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  prepared  short  skits 
on  important  traits.  The  skit 
below  portrays  a  family  on 
the  road  and  the  patience 
necessary  for  everyone  to 
get  along. 


‘MSS  Xveditions:  Settina  the  Staae 

by  Nnanna  Ikeme  ^  ^ 


On  May  18,  2002,  Brigham  Young 
University’s  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  launched  its  first 
Xpeditions  program.  The  program 
headed  by  MSS  Assistant  Director,  Jim 
Slaughter,  strives  to  target  and  educate 
multicultural  eighth  graders  on  the 
importance  of  effective  planning  and 
preparation  for  college. 

The  debut  of  the  program  two  years 
ago  attracted  seventy  kids  from  Utah 
County,  with  the  numbers  more  than 
doubling  this  past  year.  The  program 
hopes  to  attract  more  students  in 
upcoming  years,  and  open  its  doors  to 


multicultural  eighth  graders  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  areas  who  wish  to  benefit  from  the 
“xpeditions  experience.” 

The  two-day  program  emphasizes 
academic  and  leadership  skills  in  an 
exciting  atmosphere  suited  for  eighth 
graders.  Different  workshops,  speakers, 
and  fun  activities  are  coordinated  by 
youth-appealing  guest  speakers  and 
BYU  multicultural  student  volunteers. 

Whether  it’s  making  water  rockets, 
rock  climbing,  or  even  math  and  chem¬ 
istry  workshops,  the  different  activities 
are  fashioned  in  such  a  way  that  partici¬ 
pants  leave  with  a  craving  for  the  col¬ 


lege  experience.  The  only  criterion  for 
this  free  program  is  that  the  partici¬ 
pants  be  willing  to  give  their  time.  For 
them,  it’s  a  chance  to  meet  new  people 
and  learn  essential  skills  required  for 
college  preparation. 

The  Xpeditions  program  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  MSS’s  youth-preparation - 
trilogy.  One  Voice  and  SOAR  are  fol¬ 
low  up  programs  designed  for  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  graders.  The  center 
focus  of  all  these  MSS  programs  is  to 
create  an  interest  in  college  and  higher 
education  among  multicultural  youth. 
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Running  Toward  Success 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  BREANNE  SANDBERG 

by  Jan  King 


Breanne  Sandberg  has  been  driven 
all  of  her  life.  At  first  glance,  you 
might  think  she’s  an  average  stu¬ 
dent  treading  through  college.  After  all, 
she  goes  to  class,  lives  in  student  housing, 
exercises,  and  even  goes  to  dollar  movies. 
But  if  you  sit  down  with  her,  you’ll  see 
she’s  a  talented  young  woman  with  a 
strong  motivation  to  succeed — one  who  is 
more  exceptional  than  average. 

Raised  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes, 
California,  Breanne  is  the  youngest  of 
seven  children.  She  loved  growing  up  in  a 
big  family  because  it  was  always  fun. 
“When  you  have  so  many  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  you  can’t  help  but  have  a  good  time,” 
she  says.  On  many  occasions,  she  would 
join  her  siblings  and  play  outside  at  the 
encouragement  of  their  parents.  Breanne, 
relates,  “My  parents  have  always  been  sup¬ 
portive  and  wanted  us  to  be  physically 
active,  instead  of  just  watching  television.” 

Eventually,  this  led  to  Breanne’s 
involvement  with  running  in  high  school 
and  at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 
When  Breanne  visited  BYU,  she  recalls, 
“The  thing  that  sold  me  was  how  nice  the 
cross  country  team  was  and  I  really 
enjoyed  being  around  other  people  with 
the  same  beliefs  and  standards.” 

The  thing  she  loves  most  about  running 
at  BYU  is  the  time  she  spends  with  her 
cross  country  teammates.  “There’s  a  very 
tight  bond  between  us,  and  most  of  the 
time,  we  get  to  just  hang  out  with  our  best 
friends,”  Breanne  explains. 

Breanne  always  knew  she  had  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  competitively.  During  elemen¬ 


tary  school,  she  ran  for  a  fundraiser  and 
was  so  determined  to  lead  the  race  that 
only  one  boy  ended  up  in  front  of  her. 
Surprisingly  enough,  Breanne  only  started 
running  in  high  school  to  get  in  shape  for 
soccer.  But,  after  discovering  her  love  for 
running,  she  decided  to  join  the  cross 
country  and  track  teams.  While  balancing 
cross  country,  track,  and  soccer,  Breanne 
also  set  a  standard  for  herself  by  perform¬ 
ing  well  in  school.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to 
do  my  best  in  whatever  I  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish,  whether  it  be  school  or  running  or 
anything  else  in  life,”  she  says. 

Running  collegiate  cross  country  is  dif¬ 
ficult  by  itself,  but  Breanne  wins  top  rank¬ 
ings  in  her  sport  and  excels  academically 
as  well.  She  has  received  All-American 
honors  in  cross  country  and  is  also  the 
recipient  of  an  academic  scholarship  from 
Multicultural  Student  Services  for  her 
achievement.  Breanne,  states,  “My  awards 
have  helped  me  to  focus  on  my  education 
and  cross  country  instead  of  having  to 
work,  which  would  affect  my  school  work 
and  performance.”  Not  that  Breanne  has 
anything  against  work;  she  has  been  able 
to  do  extremely  well  in  all  areas  of  activi¬ 
ty  because  of  her  hard  work. 

Recently  accepted  into  BYU’s  top- 
ranked  business  program,  Breanne  has 
managed  to  balance  her  running  schedule, 
school  work,  and  church  callings.  But  with 
all  these  stressors,  she  maintains  a  positive 
attitude,  saying,  “I’ve  really  learned  to 
keep  a  broad  perspective  and  to  set  priori¬ 
ties  so  that  I  have  enough  time  to  do  every¬ 
thing.”  In  addition  to  her  busy  schedule. 


Breanne  also  tries  to  make  time  for  other 
interests  as  well. 

Being  talented  has  not  blinded  Breanne 
to  others’  talents  and  she  reveals  her  great 
love  for  artwork  others  have  made.  “It 
amazes  me  to  see  art  that  others  have  done 
and  I  always  wonder  how  they  created  it.” 
Her  favorite  type  of  art  is  black  and  white 
photography,  for  which  she  gained  an 
interest  while  taking  a  class  in  high  school. 

Breanne  has  tried  other  forms,  includ¬ 
ing  painting  and  sculpting.  She  also  enjoys 
serving  others  and  expressed  her  love  for 
those  she  helped  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
Special  Olympics.  “I  loved  watching  those 
people  cross  the  finish  line  after  they  had 
worked  so  hard  to  get  there,”  she  says. 

As  for  the  future,  Breanne  is  unsure 
about  where  she  will  go  with  running.  One 
thing  she  is  sure  about  is  keeping  in  shape 
and  exercising  for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  stay 
healthy.  And  she  plans  on  continuing  her 
education  and  achieving  as  she  has  done 
with  other  aspects  of  her  life. 

Though  Breanne  has  many  accom¬ 
plishments  to  be  proud  of,  she  is  a  humble 
and  gracious  student.  She  attributes  her 
success  to  a  loving  Heavenly  Father  and 
supportive  family.  So  don’t  let  the  outside 
appearance  fool  you  when  you  meet 
Breanne  Sandberg,  remember  that  she’s 
not  an  average  student  but  a  role  model  for 
those  running  toward  success. 
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Endurance,  a  Helpmeet 

STUDENT  SPOTLIGHT:  NOUAE  VUE 

by  Rijon  Denetclaw 


^  A  ml  crazy?  I  could  never  study  the 
/  \  entire  year  without  taking  a  break 
X  ^  during  spring  and  summer  semes¬ 
ters.”  Those  words  most  likely  linger  in 
Nouae  Vue’s  thoughts  as  he  continues  to 
another  class  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  Yet,  he  doesn’t  let  those  words 
get  him  down  because  of  his  endurance. 
His  endurance,  nurtured  by  family  exem¬ 
plars  and  his  own  experiences,  doesn’t  per¬ 
mit  him  to  depart  from  the  path  toward 
success. 

Nouae ’s  endurance  is  a  family  legacy 
beginning  with  his  great-grandfather,  a 
leader  of  the  Hmong  people  in  French 
Indochina.  His  great-grandfather  deter¬ 
mined  to  uproot  the  French  from  the  soils 
of  French  Indochina  until  the  day  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  friend  who  planned  his 
death. 

Endurance  still  prevailed  in  Nouae ’s 
father.  While  working  undercover  for  the 
CIA  in  Laos,  he  was  exiled  to  Thailand  as 
a  refugee.  Despite  the  circumstances  he 
found  himself  in,  he  persisted  to  provide 
for  his  family  in  the  Thailand  refugee 
camps.  It  was  in  these  camps  that  Nouae 
and  his  siblings  were  bom. 

Refugee  camps  are  not  a  conducive 
place  for  any  child  to  be  raised  in;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  definately  a  place  that  can 
nurture  endurance.  As  Nouae  grew  up  in 
the  camps,  his  ability  to  endure  was  nur¬ 
tured. 

The  nurturing  did  not  stop  there.  After 
arriving  in  Stockton,  California,  he  and  his 
family  were  welcomed  by  his  uncle  who 
had  also  left  Thailand  as  a  political 


refugee.  In  California,  through  his  extend¬ 
ed  family,  Nouae  was  introduced  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
and  its  teachings. 

The  family’s  example  sparked  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Church  and  its  message,  which 
led  to  his  sister’s  baptism.  Following  her 
example,  Nouae  told  his  parents  he  also 
wanted  to  be  baptized.  However,  his  par¬ 
ents  were  unyielding  to  his  pleas.  Nouae 
never  gave  up  though.  His  determination 
wasn’t  tossed  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but 
it  was  firm  and  steadfast  as  an  oak  tree.  In 
the  end,  his  parents  obligingly  changed 
their  minds  and  Nouae  was  baptized. 

Obstacles  helping  to  strengthen 
Nouae ’s  endurance  did  not  always  come  in 
a  package  marked  adversity.  Endurance 
also  came  from  pursuing  success  in  life. 
Nouae  perceives  education  as  a  means  to 
an  end  and  the  seed  of  his  post  secondary 
pursuits  was  planted  in  his  junior  year  of 
high  school. 

During  that  year,  Nouae  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  attend  General  Conference 
with  his  priesthood  quorum.  Since  General 
Conference  was  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  Nouae  lived  in  California,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  a  real  treat.  While  in  Utah,  he 
decided  to  visit  Brigham  Young  University 
and  then  and  there  he  decided  to  attend. 

“I  loved  the  campus,”  he  said,  “It  was 
clean.  Everything  was  nice.  And  I  felt  the 
spirit  here.  I  felt  this  was  the  place  where  I 
needed  to  be,  to  learn  spiritually,  and  to  get 
a  good  education.  I  think  that  experience 
really  helped  me  to  decide  to  come  here.” 
Nouae  now  attends  BYU  and  studies 


mechanical  engineering  “because  it 
involves  application  along  with  its  mathe¬ 
matical  problems.” 

Along  with  pursuing  education,  Nouae 
knows  the  importance  of  service  in  the 
Lord’s  kingdom — also  adding  to  his  pock¬ 
et  of  factors  that  strengthen  his  endurance. 
He  currently  translates  addresses  given  by 
general  authorities  into  Hmong  every 
General  Conference.  He  says  it  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but,  nevertheless,  the  benefits  far 
outweigh  the  happiness  he  receives  from 
the  service. 

Endurance  in  Nouae ’s  life  has  served 
as  a  faithful  companion  and  as  such  has 
given  him  strength.  The  souree  of  energy 
for  his  endurance  does  not  come  magical¬ 
ly.  It  comes  from  his  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  says,  “It’s  because  of  the 
Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  that  gives  us 
hope  in  everything  we  do.” 

No  wonder  he  feels  as  he  does  about 
school,  which  he  endures  well:  “I  love 
school.  I  don’t  think  I’m  burned  out.  This 
is  life.  This  is  exciting.  This  is  the  time 
once  in  my  whole  life  where  I  will  be  able 
to  go  to  school  .  .  .  Ten  years  from  now  I 
will  not  be  able  to  do  that.  So,  I  better  take 
this  time  and  do  my  best  and  have  fun.” 
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Side  by  Side 

ALUMNI  SPOTLIGHT;  VERNON  &  ELAINE  HEPERI 

by  Rob  Zawrotny 


Larger  than  life.  That’s  a  thought  that 
comes  to  mind  when  Vem  Heperi’s 
bear-like  hand  wraps  around  yours 
and  his  voice  booms  out  a  cheery  “Hello 
mate”  in  a  thick  New  Zealand  accent.  The 
former  rugby  player  turned  doctorate  stu¬ 
dent  turned  dean  cuts  an  imposing  figure  at 
first  sight,  both  in  stature  and  job  title.  But 
sitting  in  his  office  with  him  and  his  wife, 
Elaine,  on  a  sunny  August  afternoon,  the 
trepidation  melts  away  as  quickly  as  an  ice 
cube  on  the  sizzling  pavement  outside. 

BYU’s  newly  appointed  Dean  of 
Students  is  a  gentle  giant,  a  person  whose 
caring  demeanor  and  jovial  personality 
make  him  the  ideal  candidate  to  oversee 
numerous  administrative  aspects  of  a 
30,000-plus  student  body.  But  while  he’s 
the  one  usually  in  the  spotlight,  Vern  is 
quick  to  recognize  his  wife’s  steadying 
behind-the-scene  influence. 

“I  can  say  unequivocally,  without  any 
hesitation  that  she  is  responsible  for  my 
success,”  he  says.  “I  understand  that  I’ve 
done  some  of  the  work,  but  I  can  tell  you 
very,  very  directly  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  my 
wife,  I  know  that  I  would  not  enjoy  the 
blessings  that  I  have  today.” 

Together  the  Heperis  have  traveled  the 
road  of  marriage  side-by-side  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  the  course  of  their  relationship 
traversing  both  culture  and  countries.  Vem 
is  of  Maori  descent,  bom  in  Kaikohe,  New 
Zealand,  while  Elaine  grew  up  immersed 
in  her  Mohawk  Indian  heritage  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  often  visiting  the 
Akwesasne  Reservation  where  her  parents 
were  raised. 

In  light  of  their  different  backgrounds, 
they  complement  each  other  perfectly, 
Vern  the  yin  to  Elaine’s  yang.  Elaine 
describes  her  husband  as  honest  and  hard 
working.  “I  just  marvel  at  all  the  time  he’s 


been  in  school  and  still  maintains  all  of  his 
responsibilities,”  she  says.  “I  thought  I  had 
the  easier  job  with  the  kids.” 

Vem  describes  his  wife  as  dedicated, 
supportive,  and  loyal.  “Elaine  has  taken 
the  responsibility  for  providing  me  with 
the  opportunity  first  to  come  to  school  and 
then  study,  and  along  the  way  we  found 
time  to  bring  up  four  children,”  he  says. 
“That  alone  suggests  that  she’s  very,  very 
dedicated  to  our  family,  to  the  goals  that 
we’ve  set  for  the  future.  She’s  very,  very 
supportive  and  very,  very  loyal.” 

Despite  growing  up  seventeen  time 
zones  apart,  both  Vern’s  and  Elaine’s  par¬ 
ents  were  in  sync  with  the  same  values: 
education  and  hard  work.  Elaine  explains 
that  growing  up  she  learned  the  importance 
of  “hard  work,  being  close  to  the  Church 
[and]  definitely  education.  They  wanted  us 
to  have  more  than  what  they  had.” 

Vem  adds  that  his  parents  emphasized 
much  the  same.  “Hard  work  was  impor¬ 
tant,”  he  says.  “Just  by  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  they  indicated  to  us  that  education 
was  important.” 

It  was  while  pursuing  an  education  that 
Vern  and  Elaine  first  crossed  paths.  Elaine, 
a  former  Miss  Indian  BYU,  and  Vern  met 
as  members  of  BYU’s  Lamanite 
Generation  group  (now  Living  Legends), 
touring  and  performing  together.  After 
their  marriage,  Vem  finished  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  communications  while 
Elaine  received  a  degree  in  clothing  and 
textiles. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning  of 
Vern’s  educational  odyssey.  Along  the 
way,  he  received  a  master’s  degree  in  psy¬ 
chology  from  Utah  State  University, 
worked  as  a  program  advisor  at  Snow 
College,  and  directed  BYU’s  Multicultural 
Student  Services  starting  in  1996.  His  edu¬ 


cational  endeavors  culminated  with  an 
Ed.D.  in  educational  leadership  this  past 
December,  followed  by  his  appointment  as 
dean. 

Adding  to  their  packed  schedule,  Vem 
serves  as  a  bishop  and  Elaine  has  been 
called  as  Wolf  Den  assistant  leader.  Elaine 
also  substitute  teaches  and  runs  a  small 
business  making  Native  American  dolls. 
But  the  Heperis  make  sure  family  remains 
a  priority.  They  enjoy  going  on  bike  rides, 
eating  lunch  together,  and  spending  time 
with  their  kids:  Luke  (15),  Levi  (13), 
Lauren  (10),  and  Liam  (7). 

Vem  and  Elaine  have  been  sure  to 
teach  their  children  the  same  values  they 
were  taught.  “There’s  no  substitute  for 
learning  how  to  work  and  how  to  work 
hard.  Not  just  physical  labor,”  Vem  says. 
“Our  children  play  instruments — guitar, 
piano,  violin — and  hard  work  applies  to 
practicing  those  instruments.  Hard  work 
applies  to  studying  at  school,  whatever 
subject  it  is.” 

But  even  more  than  her  children’s  tal¬ 
ents,  Elaine  savors  their  love  of  the  gospel. 
“To  me  that’s  the  real  reward,”  she  says  as 
she  pauses  to  think  about  a  recent  Family 
Home  Evening  activity.  After  the  lesson, 
Vem,  Elaine,  and  the  kids  went  for  a  bike 
ride  at  sunset. 

“I  think  I’ll  always  remember  it,  I  wish 
I’d  brought  a  camera.  Vem’s  down  at  the 
front  and  I  was  at  the  end  and  all  the  kids 
between,  and  the  sunlight  was  shining 
through  the  trees,”  she  says.  “It  just 
reminded  me  of  eternity.  Those  times  are 
golden.  It  just  was  neat  to  be  all  together 
and  to  appreciate  nature  and  togetherness.” 

Such  perspective  makes  it  seem  that  no 
matter  where  life  takes  Vern  and  Elaine 
Heperi  next,  they  can  always  be  sure  of 
one  thing — that  they’ll  face  it  together. 
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Relive^  Remember,  and 

Reconnect 


Close  to  2,500  people  gathered  for 
BYU’s  Worldwide  Alumni  Gather¬ 
ing  held  Friday,  November  7, 
2003,  at  the  Tabernacle  on  Temple  Square. 
The  meeting  was  also  broadcast  to  over 
140  worldwide  locations.  The  first  of  its 
kind,  the  meeting  was  held  to  reconnect 
alumni  all  over  the  world,  helping  them 
relive  their  BYU  experience.  Alumni 
Association  President  Brent  W.  Romney 
and  President-elect  Carr  C.  Krueger  com¬ 
mented  shortly  on  the  worldwide  associa¬ 
tion  comprised  of  145  chapters  and 
330,000  members.  Gordon  B.  Hinckley, 
president  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  and  BYU  president  Cecil 
O.  Samuelson  were  keynote  speakers. 

Previous  to  President  Samuelson’s 
speech,  a  video  introduced  him  to  the 
alumni.  Samuelson  spoke  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  BYU’s  status,  saying,  “Our  repu¬ 
tation  for  high  moral  standards  and  ethics 
is  a  key  to  all  that  we  must  do.  There  can 
no  longer  be  a  question  about  whether  or 
not  our  unique  mission  of  blending  togeth¬ 
er  the  finest  in  academic  excellence  within 
an  environment  of  unapologetic  and  unre¬ 
strained  faith  in  God  and  the  restoration 
can  succeed — we  are  doing  so.’’ 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  men¬ 
toring  programs  at  BYU,  and  its  target  to 
reach  every  student,  presenting  a  video 
demonstrating  the  results  of  BYU’s  current 
mentoring  learning  program.  Former  BYU 
students  shared  their  feelings  and  gratitude 
for  the  program  and  its  faculty,  which  gave 
them  pertinent  knowledge  and  skills  to 
succeed  in  the  graduate  program.  “We  take 
this  responsibility  [mentoring]  very  seri¬ 
ously.  It  will  open  greater  opportunities 
and  capacity  to  accomplish  what  [students] 
must  in  their  families,  church,  communi¬ 
ties,  and  careers,”  said  Samuelson. 


President  Hinckley  took  the  podium 
and  cheerfully  praised  BYU’s  alumni. 
“The  Church  made  a  significant  invest¬ 
ment  in  you,  and  you’ve  returned  it  with 
interest,”  he  said. “Each  of  you  is  a  member 
of  a  great  and  distinguished  family.”  He 
asserted  his  satisfaction  with  BYU’s  rank¬ 
ing  as  the  No.  1  “stone-cold  sober”  univer¬ 
sity  by  The  Princeton  Review.  Sharing  his 
feelings  on  BYU’s  standards,  he  stated, 
“The  gap  between  the  world  and  the 
Church  will  widen.” 

President  Hinckley  recalled  that  years 
ago  the  Church  had  to  beg  students  to  go  to 
BYU,  now  students  are  turned  away.  He 
explained  the  Church’s  effort  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  resources  through  Institute, 
which  contributes  to  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  students  across  the  world. 

“The  BYU  experience  is  unique  and 
different.  I  hope  you  hold  it  in  fond 
remembrance,”  he  stated  urging  students 
and  alumni  to  be  thankful  for  their  educa¬ 
tion. 

President  Hinckley  is  often  found 
speaking  of  the  BYU  experience.  In  a 
devotional  on  November  4,  1997,  he 
explained  some  of  the  things  that  make  up 
the  BYU  experience.  He  commented  on 
the  lack  of  binge  drinking  and  co-ed  dorms 
and  expounded  on  the  uniqueness  of 
BYU’s  foundation.  President  Hinckley 
spoke  of  student  wards,  bishops,  dedicated 
faculty,  religion  classes,  the  word  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  the  nearby  temple  as  factors  in 
overall  education.  He  shared  his  hope  that 
BYU  “will  give  to  you  a  great  sense  of  tol¬ 
erance  and  respect  for  others  not  of  your 
faith.  The  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  leads 
to  brotherhood,  to  friendship,  to  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  others,  to  respect  and  kindness  and 
love.”  These  values  are  central  ideals  to 
the  BYU  experience.' 


by  Fabio  Gaertner 


It  has  always  been  the  Alumni 
Association’s  objective  to  build  tolerance 
and  unity  both  inside  and  outside  of  BYU’s 
community.  Graduates  prove  that  the  BYU 
experience  reaches  outside  the  classroom 
and  becomes  a  lifetime  pursuit  of  service. 
The  Association  seeks  to  provide  opportu¬ 
nities  for  graduates  to  serve  together  and 
network. 

The  Worldwide  Gathering  was  an 
important  event,  helping  many  chapters 
meet  for  the  first  time.  Bobbi  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Colonia  Juarez  chapter,  was 
glad  for  the  opportunity.  “We  enjoyed 
viewing  the  Broadcast.  It  was  our  first 
gathering  as  alumni  here.  We  never  had  an 
organized  chapter  before,  but  the  ‘Spirit  of 
the  Y’  has  always  been  strong,”  she  said.^ 
Other  chapters  throughout  the  world 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  meet.  Marcela 
de  Santiago,  director  of  the  Chilean  chap¬ 
ter  described  the  meeting,  “We  explained 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Alumni 
chapters  and  the  chapter  organization.  We 
had  a  guest  speaker,  Ted  Lyon,  president  of 
the  Missionary  Training  Center  in  Chile 
and  BYU  faculty  member.  He  talked  about 
how  as  BYU  alumni  we  can  help  the 
Chilean  community  and  Church. ”3 

The  Worldwide  Gathering  provided  an 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  alumni  to 
meet  and  remember  the  values  learned  at 
BYU  which  carry  them  through  their  lives. 
Thanks  to  BYU’s  alumni  and  friends, 
those  values  are  still  passed  on  today. 

NOTES 

1 .  President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  The  BYU  Experience, 
Brigham  Young  University  1997-  98  Speeches,  (http:// 
alumni.byu.edu/Sections/chapters/  pdf/BYU_experi 
ence.pdf). 

2.  Bobby  Johnson,  e-mail  to  author,  17  November  2003. 

3.  Marcela  Santiago,  e-mail  to  author,  18  November  2003. 
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by  Rijon  Denetclaw 

A  relative  of  mine  once  asked  my 
great-grandmother  about  her 
child  who  died  at  birth.  In 
response,  she  told  him  that  we 
shouldn’t  dwell  on  such  things.  After  read¬ 
ing  this  account  about  my  great-grandmoth¬ 
er,  I  thought  about  all  the  elderly  Navajos  I 
knew.  Then  I  realized  I  had  never  heard 
them  speak  about  the  hard  times,  instead  I 
heard  stories  about  the  good  times. 
However,  I  knew  that  in  between  the  good 
times  there  were  times  of  struggling  and 
feelings  of  pain — the  Long  Walk  of 
the  Navajo  is  one  of  those  times. 

War  and  raids  were  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  between  the 
Navajos  and  Mexicans  prior  to 
1863.*  After  gaining  New 
Mexican  territory  in  1846, 
the  United  States  was 
obligated  to  its  New 
Mexican  citizens.  Raids 
by  Navajos  or  other 
Indian  tribes  were 
now  seen  by  the 
U.S.  as  a  threat.  Of 
course  all  Na¬ 
vajos  were  not 
raiders,  but  it 
was  the  few 
notorious  Na¬ 
vajo  gang¬ 
sters  who  were 
responsible  for 
raiding  New  Mexican 
ranches. 

During  1861  to 
1865,  the  U.S.  fought 
against  the  Confed¬ 
erates  in  the  Civil 
War.  To  stave  off  the 
confederate  army  in 
the  New  Mexican 
territory.  Colonel  Henry 


H.  Carleton  was  called  to  New  Mexico  from 
California.  Previously,  he  had  served  in 
New  Mexico  for  five  years  since  1856  and 
after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general. 2  After  reclaiming  forts  from  the 
confederates,  his  next  challenge  was  the 
raiding  Indians.  To  solve  the  problem  of 
raids.  General  Carleton  waged  a  campaign 
of  war  against  the  Navajos  in  1863.^  It 
resulted  in  killing  Navajos,  burning  crops, 
and  slaughtering  sheep.  The  General’s  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  many 
Navajos  at  Fort  Canby  (Fort  Defiance, 
Arizona)  and  Fort  Wingate  (New  Mexico). 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Navajo  men,  women, 
and  children  began  a  350  to  450  mile  jour¬ 
ney  from  North  Western  New  Mexico  to 
Eastern  New  Mexico.  This  journey  became 
known  as  the  Long  Walk.  The  next  year  in 
March,  two  thousand  more  Navajos  fol¬ 
lowed,  walking  from  Fort  Canby  to  Fort 
Wingate  to  Fort  Sumner,  where  the  Bosque 
Redondo  reservation  was  set  up  by  General 
Carleton.4  By  the  fall  of  1864,  the  count  of 
Navajos  was  approximately  9,000  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo  reservation  in  Eastern 
New  Mexico.5 

The  Long  Walk  was  not  easy  for  the 
Navajo  People.  As  they  made  their  journey, 
they  experienced  sickness,  death,  and  raids 
by  New  Mexicans,  Pueblo  Indians,  and  Ute 
Indians.6  Improperly  prepared  flour  and 
coffee  beans  caused  dysentery  among  the 
people.  However,  dysentery  was  the  least  of 
their  problems.  Often,  groups  of  Navajos 
were  raided  by  Mexicans  and  Ute  Indians 
who  kidnapped  their  children  for  use  as  ser¬ 
vants  and  took  livestock,  leaving  Navajos 
with  nothing.  Navajos  forced  to  travel  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  were  struck  with  frost  bite. 
Because  of  hunger  and  cold  weather,  many 
Navajos  died  during  the  walk,  despite  hav¬ 
ing  some  wagons  to  carry  children  and  the 
elderly. 
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Navajo  Nation’s  Lon 


A  personal  account  of  Howard  W. 
Gorman’s,  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  from  1938  to  1942,  ances¬ 
tors  documents  a  side  of  the  hardships 
endured  on  the  Long  Walk.  Gorman’s 
ancestors  had  a  daughter  who  was  preg¬ 
nant.  The  soldiers,  noticing  that  she  was 
lagging  behind,  told  her  parents  to  leave 
her.  Their  daughter  then  encouraged  them 
before  they  left  saying,  “things  might  come 
out  all  right  with  me.”^  After  the  parents 
departed,  they  heard  a  gun  shot.  Still,  they 
continued  onward. 

The  hardships  Navajos  experienced  on 
the  long  walk  to  Bosque  Redondo  did  not 
end  when  they  arrived.  Previous  to  their 
arrival,  the  U.S.  waged  a  campaign  against 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  forcing 
them  to  the  same  reservation.  Because  of 
earlier  war  engagements  against  one 
another,  the  Navajos  and  the  Mescaleros 
felt  angst  toward  each  other.  To  add  to 
these  uneasy  feelings  at  Bosque  Redondo 
or  Hweeldi  (Navajo:  strong  winds;  strong 
fort),  wood  became  increasingly  scarce 
and  the  alkaline  ridden  soil  didn’t  provide 
a  bountiful  harvest.  Twice  the  harvest  was 
thought  to  be  bountiful,  but  worms  ate  the 
com  before  it  was  time  to  be  picked.  As  a 
result,  the  Navajos  and  Mescaleros  began 
to  starve  and  the  U.S.  could  not  adequate¬ 
ly  supply  food.  The  Mescaleros  deserted 
the  reservation  in  the  fall  of  1865,  yet  the 
Navajos  still  remained. 

The  Comanche  Indians  began  frequent 
raids  on  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation. 
They  drove  off  most  of  the  Navajos’  hors¬ 
es  and  mules,  and  left  a  dwindling  sheep 
population.  The  Comanches’  constant  raid¬ 
ing  on  the  Navajos  was  understood  and 
rightfully  respected  by  Herrero,  a  Navajo 
chief  who  said,  “we  understand  this  was 
Comanche  country,  and  their  land  .  .  . 
[they]  have  a  right  to  come  here  and  kill  us 


and  take  our  stock.”^  The  Navajos  began  to 
long  for  home  and  desired  to  return  to  it. 

The  hardships  felt  at  Hweeldi  gave 
them  more  reason  to  return  home.  In 
March  1865,  even  without  the  needed  per¬ 
mits,  Navajos  began  to  desert  Hweeldi  for 
their  homeland  or  for  employment  as 
sheepherders  to  New  Mexicans.^  General 
Carleton  threatened  them,  claiming 
Navajos  caught  off  the  Bosque  Redondo 
reservation  without  a  permit  would  be 
killed.  10  However,  Navajos  continued  to 
leave.  Those  who  remained  did  not  have 
horses  to  flee  on  and  sheep  to  depend  on 
for  food  if  they  left.  By  June  1865,  more 
than  a  thousand  Navajos  left,  but  still  a 
portion  remained  until  1868. 

On  June  1,  1868,  General  Sherman  and 
Colonel  Tappan  presented  a  treaty  that  was 
accepted  by  the  Navajos  at  Hweeldi.  This 
treaty  was  a  result  of  investigative  efforts 
by  a  commission  appointed  to  James  R. 
Doolittle,  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  Doolittle  Commission,  formed 
in  March  1865,  was  put  together  after 
learning  there  were  corrupt  government 
officials  mistreating  the  Indians. ^  At  first, 
Sherman  considered  moving  all  the 
Navajos  to  Indian  Territory.  After  hearing 
the  twelve  Navajo  chiefs’  adamant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  idea;  the  wives’  plea  to  return 
them  to  their  homeland;  and  the  chief’s 
description  of  how  their  homeland’s  soil 
provided  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  General 
decided  to  send  them  back.  >2  It  is  said  that, 
before  the  decision  was  made,  a  ceremony 
to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Navajos  was 
performed  by  Barboncito,  a  Navajo  Chief. 
In  this  ceremony  a  coyote  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  circle  of  people,  in  his 
mouth  was  placed  a  white  shell.  The  coy¬ 
ote  left  the  circle  in  the  western  direction, 
signifying  to  those  present  that  the  Navajos 
would  be  set  free.^^ 


g  Walk 

June  18,  1868,  a  line  of  Navajos  leav¬ 
ing  Hweeldi  was  seen  stretching  ten  miles 
long.  It  consisted  of  an  escort  of  four  com¬ 
panies  of  cavalry,  fifty  wagons,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  women  and  children. They  cov¬ 
ered  twelve  miles  a  day  and  by  the  end  of 
July  they  reached  Fort  Wingate.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  Navajos  were  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homeland,  they  were  so 
grateful  that  some  cried  with  overwhelm¬ 
ing  joy  while  others  died  upon  seeing  then- 
homeland. 

The  Long  Walk  of  the  Navajo  people 
stretched  across  five  miserable  years.  I 
never  knew  about  it  growing  up  until  I 
wanted  to  learn  about  Navajo  history. 
When  I  read  about  it,  I  was  disturbed  and 
reluctant  to  read  more  about  the  history  of 
my  people.  I  have  seen  this  same  sentiment 
in  others  who  are  not  Native  American; 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  history  of 
America’s  dealings  with  the  land’s  original 
inhabitants.  Nonetheless,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  but  remembered  to  prevent  repe¬ 
tition  of  similar  injustice. 
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Summer  at  a 
Mexican 
Orphanage 


by  James  Tschudy 


4  4  V  ames,  I  need  help.”  1  turned  around  and  saw 

I  one  of  our  students  coming  towards  me,  her 

I  downcast  shoulders  speaking  the  same  frustra- 
tion  as  her  voice. 

“What  is  it?”  1  asked  with  my  face  narrowing  in 
concern.  How  could  we  already  have  a  problem  our 
first  day  at  the  orphanage? 

“The  kid  Tm  trying  to  work  with  keeps  telling  me  I 
don’t  know  anything,”  she  related  with  hurt  in  her 
voice.  I  couldn’t  help  but  let  out  a  small  laugh.  I 
smiled  at  her  and  placed  a  hand  on  her  flustered 
shoulder. 

I  knew  she  only  struggled  for  the  Spanish  words 
she  needed  to  teach  him,  but  the  irony  was  humorous. 
She  was  a  couple  years  into  her  college  career  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  and  an  underprivi¬ 
leged  ten-year  old  boy  was  calling  her  ignorant.  And 
while  I  knew  she’ d  be  proficient  enough  in  Spanish  to 
help  him  with  his  homework  in  almost  no  time,  1  felt 
her  frustration.  After  comforting  her  the  best  I  could 
and  helping  her  practice  an  expression  or  Wo,  I 
turned  her  around  and  sent  her  back  to  the  classroom 
I  from  which  she  had  emerged  moments  earlier. 


Eagle’s  Eye 


Courtesy  Sarina  Thomas 


As  BYU  students,  we  would  be  frustrated  by  more 
than  just  the  language  during  our  seven  weeks  at  a 
Catholic  orphanage  for  boys  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  As 
the  “facilitator”  of  the  Guadalajara  International 
Volunteers  program,  I  saw  our  thirty  diligent  students 
overcome  sickness,  financial  struggles,  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  and  verbal  abuse.  They  cleared  every 
hurdle  that  challenged  them,  even  when  the  ones  they 
were  selflessly  serving  seemed  to  reject  them. 

Each  day  we  arrived  at  the  orphanage  by  way  of  two 
crowded  and  sweltering  busses.  Our  main  task  each  day 
was  to  find  a  child  and  help  them  review  their  school 
assignments  to  ensure  they  completed  their  homework. 
After  that,  we  could  play. 

While  the  boys  needed  a  little  help  with  their  assign¬ 
ments,  it  was  obvious  they  needed  much  more.  We  were 
sure  to  get  them  through  their  daily  work,  but  aimed  to  be 
their  friends  and  model  appropriate  values  and  behavior. 
Though  we  knew  religious  discussion  was  taboo,  we 
wanted  to  share  the  values  our  faith  encompasses — things 
we  knew  would  help  them  more  than  arithmetic  lessons. 

Initially,  our  reception  had  been  lukewarm  at  best. 
The  young  boys  weren’t  accustomed  to  the  throng  of 
gringos  that  had  invaded.  The  twenty  five  young  ladies  in 
our  group,  many  of  them  blond  and  fair-skinned,  were 
especially  novel.  Reticently,  they  let  us  work  with  them, 
but  fell  short  of  really  welcoming  us.  Still,  many  of  the 
orphan  boys  would  ask  each  day  if  we  were  coming  back 
tomorrow,  and  that  gave  us  hope.  Slowly,  more  of  the 
boys  became  comfortable  enough  to  do  things  with  us. 
The  BYU  students  began  crafting  tender  relationships 


with  the  care  of  gifted  artisans.  After  a  few  weeks,  their 
work  was  taking  shape  and  delicate  friendships,  like 
newly-fired  porcelain,  were  glowing  with  potential. 

The  orphanage  desperately  needed  a  deep  freezer  to 
keep  their  food.  We  began  a  collection,  allowing  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  donate  their  personal  money  to  the  cause.  We 
planned  to  purchase  the  deep  freezer  after  we  collected 
the  three  hundred  dollars  and  present  it  to  them  on  our 
last  day. 

All  of  our  service  work  was  overseen  by  the  orphan¬ 
age’s  Mother  Superior,  La  Madre  Emelina.  More  than 
sixty  years  old  and  topped  with  a  plume  of  soft  white  hair, 
she  patrolled  the  halls  and  classrooms  like  a  vigilant  sol¬ 
dier,  a  large  metal  crucifix  dangling  from  her  neck.  On 
good  days  she  was  approachable  and  welcoming.  Other 
days,  however,  required  that  you  stay  out  of  her  way;  she 
was  used  to  getting  her  way  and  would  let  you  know  it. 
Referred  to  simply  as  “La  Madre,”  everyone  knew  who 
was  in  charge. 

La  Madre  approached  me  one  day,  her  face  was  stem 
and  the  open  welcomeness  with  which  she  usually  greet¬ 
ed  me  was  missing.  She  claimed  we  were  distracting  the 
children  from  their  studies  by  playing  with  them  too 
much.  We  learned,  however,  that  she  was  being  pressured 
by  her  superiors.  They  were  suddenly  uncomfortable  with 
a  large  group  of  Mormons  helping  at  their  Catholic  insti¬ 
tution.  I  knew  personally  that  the  students  had  been  care¬ 
ful  with  the  boys,  answering  in  the  simplest  terms  any 
questions  they  had  about  our  faith.  If  they  wanted  us 
gone,  it  was  the  result  of  some  unfounded  bias. 

Pressing  her  to  honor  prior  agreements,  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  under  one  condition. 
From  now  on,  we  would  only  be 
allowed  to  help  them  with  homework, 
and  then  we’d  have  to  leave.  We 
cringed  just  imagining  how  the  boys 
would  take  the  news. 

Disappointment  was  written  deep 
on  perplexed,  furrowed  brows.  Even 
with  the  best  explanations  we  could 
muster,  the  kids  refused  to  understand. 
They  only  saw  that  their  “friends”  no 
longer  wanted  to  play  or  spend  time 
with  them.  Disenchanted,  some  boys 
refused  offers  of  help  with  homework 
and  seemed  annoyed  by  our  presence. 
Others  cloistered  themselves  away  to 
play  games  among  themselves. 

Heartbroken  students  wrestled  with 
feelings  of  being  unwanted  by  both  the 
orphanage’s  directors  and  the  now 
despondent  children.  The  heat  and  trek 
to  the  orphanage,  once  worthwhile  and 
exciting,  became  drudgery.  Sensing 
their  disappointment,  the  children 


Above:  Huddled  in  a  tight  circle,  BYU  students  Lisa  Christensen  and 
Rebecca  Hansen  spend  time  teaching  their  new  friends  some  games. 
Left:  Victor,  a  young  orphan  boy,  takes  advantage  of  the  warm  weather 
by  practicing  his  penmanship  in  the  orphanage  yard. 
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Courtesy  Brittany  Palmer 


La  Madre  Emelina  poses  beside  the  orphanage’s  new  freezer,  surrounded  by  many  of 
the  students  from  BYU  who  donated  personal  money  to  buy  it. 


became  even  more  detached.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  keep  their  spirits  up,  but  it  was 
clear  they  began  to  feel  that  all  the  good 
they’d  accomplished  was  being  lost. 

That  week,  as  we  reflected  on  our  ser¬ 
vice,  raw  and  unsettled  feelings  were  evi¬ 
dent.  Some  students  really  struggled  with 
the  situation — after  all,  they  were  hurt. 
And  it’s  hard  to  serve  while  enveloped  in 
rejection.  Hidden  beneath  the  hurt  were  a 
lot  of  good  intentions  that  simply  needed 
liberation. 

One  sweet  student  spoke  out,  express¬ 
ing  her  desire  to  work  undaunted  her  last 
couple  weeks.  A  few  others  recounted 
some  of  the  good  experiences  they’d  had 
earlier  that  summer.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
mood  began  to  change.  Another  student 
spoke  of  the  discouragement  she’d  felt  on 
her  mission,  but  the  joy  of  faithful  service. 
A  peaceful,  hopeful  spirit  filled  the  room; 
we  would  not  abandon  our  cheerful  ser¬ 
vice.  Realizing  we  couldn’t  control  the  sit¬ 
uation,  only  our  reaction  to  it,  we  began 
making  plans. 

We  had  already  located  the  freezer. 
Realizing  that  gift  would  be  exciting  for 
the  administrators  but  not  the  children,  we 
planned  a  party  with  snacks,  prizes,  and 
activities  for  our  kids.  Appreciated  or  not, 
we’d  leave  letting  them  know  we  cared. 

With  our  hearts  in  the  right  place,  we 
were  blessed  with  a  special  experience  the 
day  before  our  little  party.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  orphanage.  La  Madre 
Emelina  began  barking  orders.  In  a 


moment,  all  the  boys  were  standing  in  four 
meticulous  lines  in  order  of  height.  We 
were  the  next  target  of  her  commands  and 
were  similarly  arranged,  completely  con¬ 
fused  by  the  situation. 


oys  needed  d 
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She  called  a  count  of  three  and  the  boys 
began  to  sing.  It  was  a  cute  traditional  song 
of  the  region  and  we  were  all  smiles.  When 
they  finished  she  turned  to  us  and  called, 
“Your  turn!”  We  stared  at  each  other 
dumbfounded.  She  insisted  and  we  scram¬ 
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bled  for  ideas.  In  a  moment  we  fumbled 
our  way  into  “You  Are  My  Sunshine,”  but 
in  English;  we  didn’t  have  any  songs  mem¬ 
orized  in  Spanish.  As  we  concluded  she 
launched  the  boys  into  song  again.  This 
time  they  sang  a  song  about  Jesus  their 
friend.  Anticipating  our  next  turn,  we  real¬ 
ized  that  Church  hymns  were  the  only 
songs  that  everyone  knew.  And  since  the 
boys  had  just  rendered  a  religious  song,  we 
figured  we  could  sing  “Love  at  Home”  in 
English.  They  didn’t  know  English  and  we 
felt  safe  we  could  avoid  offending  them. 

After  our  impromptu  performance.  La 
Madre  hustled  everyone  toward  the 
orphanage  entrance.  Though  utterly  con¬ 
fused,  we  all  grabbed  our  little  green 
Spanish  hymnals  from  our  bags  on  the 
way.  Eor  whatever  reason,  she  was  going 
to  have  us  rehearse  the  same  songs  again. 
While  the  boys  sang,  we  whispered  to  one 
another  and  made  a  choice.  Tomorrow 
would  be  our  last  day.  We  wanted  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  religious  environment  we 
were  in,  but  the  little  hymnals  were  all  we 
had  as  resources.  I  think  we  all  secretly 
wanted  this  chance  to  share  something  spe¬ 
cial  with  them  as  well.  We  chose  “How 
Great  Thou  Art”  since  it  is  a  well  known 
Christian  hymn,  not  strictly  a  Latter-day 
Saint  creation.  We  decided  we’d  sing  it — 
in  Spanish — and  see  what  happened.  With 
the  hymnals,  we  could  follow  parts,  and 
sang  beautifully. 

When  we  finished  La  Madre  was  star¬ 
ing  at  us  wide-eyed.  My  stomach  twisted 
with  anticipation  as  I  waited  for  her 
response. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  could 
sing?”  came  her  almost  muted  response. 

She  abandoned  their  rehearsed  songs 
and  decided  we  were  going  to  teach  the 
boys  this  and  other  hymns.  Despite  our 
confusion,  we  thrilled  at  the  chance  to 
share  the  music  with  our  boys  and  the  boys 
seemed  just  as  excited.  We  showed  them 
how  to  follow  music  in  the  hymnals;  many 
had  never  seen  a  musical  staff  before. 

After  directing  the  boys  to  be  silent, 
she  asked  us  to  keep  choosing  and  singing: 
“There  is  Sunshine  in  My  Soul  Today,” 
“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  “I  Know  That 
My  Redeemer  Lives.”  They  loved  it  as 
much  as  we  loved  singing  for  them.  After  a 
half-hour  performance  we  were  granted  a 
break,  still  wondering  what  the  day’s 
music  recital  was  all  about. 


Eagle’s  Eye 


After  the  break  we  were  finally  clued  in  to 
what  we  were  doing.  La  Madre  was  preparing 
a  welcome  for  an  important  visitor  coming  to 
tour  the  orphanage  that  afternoon. 

The  music  had  a  miraculous  effect.  Just 
yesterday,  we  were  unwelcome.  Today  we 
were  the  stars  of  their  musical  presentation. 
More  importantly,  it  touched  the  children. 
Their  distant  aloofness  melted  and  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  ever  being  upset 
with  us. 

Our  last  day  went  just  as  wonderfully  as 
we  shared  our  gifts.  To  the  utter  delight  of  La 
Madre,  we  brought  the  deep  freezer  we  had 
purchased.  Musical  chairs  and  other  games 
captured  the  boys’  attention.  The  prizes  and 
snacks  were  equally  welcomed.  That  morn¬ 
ing  we’d  found  a  large  Spanish  hymnal  and 
everyone  signed  the  inside  cover.  The  day  of 
our  impromptu  musical  production  she  was 
heard  inquiring  where  she  could  get  a  copy  of 
the  “green  book  with  such  beautiful  songs.” 
We  presented  it  to  La  Madre,  who  literally 
bounced  with  excitement.  Students  shared 
pictures  they’d  taken  throughout  their  time  in 
Mexico  and  we  all  exchanged  addresses. 

Everyone  promised  to  write.  We  sang  a 
final  “Each  Life  that  Touches  Ours  for  Good” 
and  prepared  ourselves  for  the  difficult  good¬ 
byes. 

There  were  tears,  even  from  La  Madre — 
who  tried  not  to  make  it  too  obvious.  Most 
students  made  impromptu  gifts  of  their  little 
worn  green  hymnals,  placing  them  in  open 
little  hands.  Hugs,  high  fives,  and  farewells 
were  given  amidst  the  flashing  of  last-minute 
photos. 

There  were  many  times  during  our  stay  in 
Guadalajara  when  I  doubted  such  an  ending 
would  have  been  possible.  As  it  happened  we 
felt  we  truly  touched  the  lives  of  those  we 
served.  The  students  really  cared  for  their  lit¬ 
tle  orphanage  friends.  And  they  had  given 
the  boys  what  they  really  needed — friendship 
and  faith.  I  sat  alone  on  a  jet  back  to  the 
United  States  trying  to  grasp  the  whole  expe¬ 
rience.  Musing  to  myself,  I  thought  of  our 
first  day  when  our  language  barrier  seemed 
so  impenetrable.  In  the  end,  we  left  Mexico 
having  learned  more  than  just  Spanish.  The 
rewards  of  our  selfless  service  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  heartache. 


Above:  Down  on  his  level,  Lisa  Christensen 
is  comfortable  on  the  floor  as  she  aids  a 
young  boy  with  his  homework.  Daily,  BYU 
students  gave  each  orphan  personal  atten¬ 
tion  with  their  school  assignments. 

Left:  Kimber  Hopper  poses  with  an  adorable 
little  boy  for  a  final  picture.  During  their  seven 
weeks  in  Mexico,  students  came  to  treasure 
their  time  with  newly-made  friends. 

Below:  Enjoying  the  day’s  activities,  a  group 
of  the  younger  boys  enjoy  laughs  and  party 
candy.  Students  planned  the  final  party  as  a 
farewell  surprise  for  the  boys  living  at  the 
orphanage. 
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Imagine  a  large  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  as  it 
begins  to  play.  A  fast 
dance-like  native 
rhythm  permeates  the 
concert  hall.  The  beat  of 
A  i  the  drum  and  a  low  song- 
like  melody  captivate  you. 
Suddenly,  the  pace  of  the  music  slows  to 
reveal  a  soft  duet  between  a  horn  and  a 
flute  with  the  drum  still  beating.  It’s  as  if 
you  were  witnessing  the  procession  of 
dancers  in  an  ancient  Aztec  gathering.  This 
is  the  essence  of  Sinfonia  India  by  Carlos 
Chavez. 

The  first  time  I  heard  the  music  of 
Carlos  Chavez,  I  was  touched  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  A  description  is  impossible,  as 
Chavez  explained  at  Harvard  University  in 
1961.  He  asked  the  students,  “What  would 
be  the  use  of  translating  music  into  logical 
thoughts?”  He  continued,  “Music  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  speaks,  in  musical  terms  ...  to 
the  specifically  musical  sensitivity  of 
man.”'  Chavez  was  a  master  of  his  art,  and 
through  his  life’s  work,  he  dramatically 
changed  the  history  of  Mexican  music. 


Early  Years 

Chavez  lived  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  during  the  Mexican  revo¬ 


lution.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children, 
and  the  son  of  an  inventor  and  engineer. 
When  he  was  five  years  old,  Chavez’s 
father  died,  leaving  his  mother  to  provide 
for  the  family.2 

With  bullets  flying  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Chavez  began  piano  lessons  from  his 
first  real  piano  teacher,  Pedro  Luis 
Ogaz6n.3  At  the  same  time,  he  began  com¬ 
posing  some  small  pieces  for  piano.  Surely, 
Chavez  must  have  been  extremely  profi¬ 
cient  at  the  piano,  because  Ogazon  accept¬ 
ed  only  the  best  students.  Were  it  not  for 
Ogazon,  Chavez  might  never  have  known 
the  new  music  of  his  day.  Ogazon  loved 
Debussy  and  Ravel,  who  were  both  consid¬ 
ered  avant-garde  at  that  time,  and  many 
times  somewhat  controversial  in  the 
Mexican  culture. ^  Up  until  this  point, 
Chavez  had  written  only  pop  songs,  but 
after  his  encounter  with  Ogazon,  he  began 
to  imitate  the  styles  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms,  as  well  as  Ogazon’s  favorites. ^ 

Ogazon  did  more  than  just  introduce 
Chavez  to  great  classical  music.  One  of  his 
students,  Otilia  Ortiz,  had  been  giving 
recitals  around  Mexico  City.  She  was  an 
amazing  pianist,  as  well  as  an  excellent  stu¬ 
dent.  Ogazon  introduced  Chavez  and  Ortiz, 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  they 
were  married.  Otilia  was  extremely  dedi- 


by  Trevor  Reed 

cated  to  her  husband  as  well  as  the  children 
they  would  have.  She  decided  to  give  up 
what  could  have  been  a  brilliant  piano 
career  to  support  Carlos  in  his  composi¬ 
tional  career  that  would  soon  take  off. 

The  Composer 

Carlos  Chavez  was  a  very  unique  com¬ 
poser.  He  did  not  take  formal  composition 
lessons  as  there  were  few  classical  com¬ 
posers,  especially  composers  of  world  rep¬ 
utation,  in  Mexico.  Instead  of  spending 
years  in  a  classroom,  Chavez  studied  the 
musical  scores  of  the  great  composers.  He 
was  most  interested  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Strauss,  although  he  even 
studied  the  works  of  Schoenberg,  the  little 
understood  composer  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Chavez’s 
studies  had  prepared  him  to  write  his  first 
symphony.6 

With  a  symphony  to  his  credit,  and 
newly  married,  Chavez  and  his  wife  took 
the  money  he  had  planned  on  using  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  home,  and  left  for  Europe — scores 
in  hand."^  This  trip  would  prove  to  be  a 
giant  leap  for  Chavez’s  career.  After  five 
months  of  disappointment  in  Berlin, 
Chavez  finally  succeeded  in  selling  several 
of  his  pieces  to  publishers  in  Vienna  and 
Paris.  It  was  in  these  months  of  searching 
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for  willing  European  businessmen  that  he 
gained  insight  into  Mexico’s  potential  for 
classical  music.  He  wrote,  “In  Europe, 
things  get  done;  my  stay  in  Europe  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  our  own  [culture]  had  to  be 
made;  creating  our  own  scene  and  acting  in 
it,  going  through  with  what  we  are  able  to, 
a  lot  or  a  little,  good  or  bad,  but  our  own, 
and  a  little  different.”^  Chavez  must  have 
pondered  the  lag  of  the  Mexican  music  cul¬ 
ture,  and  wondered  if  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  change  it. 

The  next  few  years  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  collage  of  young  family  life  and 
journeys  to  various  places  all  over  the 
American  continents.  On  one  occasion, 
Chavez  left  his  family  for  a  few  months  to 
visit  New  York.  This  trip  proved  far  more 
important  than  his  European  venture.  There 
he  met  composers  such  as  Aaron  Copland, 
Henry  Cowell,  Edgard  Varese,  and  the  crit¬ 
ic  Paul  Rosenfeld.  All  of  these  great  men 
admired  Chavez’s  unique  music.  It  had  a 
distinct  flavor:  true  American  Indian  music 
that  was  carefully  crafted  by  a  master  artist. 

Upon  meeting  Chavez,  and  conducting 
some  of  his  works,  Copland  wrote,  “Carlos 
Chavez  is  a  Mexican — that  is  to  say,  he  is  a 
native  of  the  country  virtually  without 
composers,  without  organized  orchestras, 
without  even  a  musical  season.  No  tradi¬ 
tion  of  art-music  exists  there  .  .  .  These  are 
formidable  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  young 
composer.  That  Chavez  should  have  been 
able,  in  spite  of  conditions  so  unfavorable, 
to  create  a  markedly  individual  style  is  a 
feat  in  itself  ...  he  is  one  of  the  few 
American  Musicians  about  whom  we  can 
say  that  he  is  more  than  [a]  reflection  of 
Europe. ’’9  Copland,  having  been  well  edu¬ 
cated  in  music  from  his  youth,  was  amazed 
that  a  composer  with  almost  no  composi¬ 
tional  instruction  could  write  such  intense 
music. 

Chavez  the  Leader 

“We  come  to  work  and  we  aim  for  per¬ 
fection’’  said  Chavez  to  the  Mexican 
Symphony  Orchestra.  “We  do  not  want  to 
be  just  another  orchestra.’’'^  He  was  only 
twenty-nine  years  old,  yet  he  had  been 
asked  to  take  up  the  conductor’s  baton  for 
Mexico’s  premiere  orchestra.  Not  only  was 
he  composing  full  time,  but  he  became 
director  of  what  would  be  renamed  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico 
(NSO).  In  his  twenty-one-season  tenure  at 
the  conductor’s  podium,  Chavez  per- 
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formed  487  works,  294  of  which  were  new 
to  Mexico.  10 

Just  months  after  his  appointment  to 
the  NSO,  Chavez  was  also  made  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music. 
His  tremendous  talent  for  leadership  and 
organization  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
succeed  in  all  these  projects.  After  six 
years,  Chavez  took  on  yet  another  respon¬ 
sibility,  this  time  as  the  director  of  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Fine  Arts.'o 

Chavez’s  career  in  music  took  him  all 
over  the  world.  From  1936  to  1972,  his 
fame  brought  him  to  the  best  orchestras 
ever  established,  including  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  NBC  Symphony,  Saint  Louis 


The  Palacio  de  Bellas  Aries  houses  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico. 
Carlos  Chavez  was  the  first  director  of  the 
orchestra  and  conducted  it  through  twenty- 
one  seasons. 

Symphony,  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  and  Seattle  Symphony  just  to 
name  a  few.  As  his  music  became  popular, 
and  after  winning  the  Koussevitzky 
Prize — one  of  the  most  prestigious  prizes 
for  new  music — he  toured  all  over  the 
world.  Chavez  would  conduct  and  lecture 
in  Lima,  Buenos  Aires,  Caracas, 
Montreux,  Santo  Domingo,  Brussels, 
Maracaibo,  London,  San  Salvador  and 
even  conduct  the  opening  ceremonies  at 
the  Munich  Olympic  Games.  His  ability  to 
work  with  people  and  to  speak  a  variety  of 
languages  helped  him  to  grow  into  an 
important  public  figure. '2 

In  his  sixties,  he  was  called  on  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University 
on  poetics.  A  little  amused  and  bewildered 
by  the  invitation,  Chavez  decided  to  go 


ahead  and  speak.  He  titled  his  words 
Musical  Thought.  Surely  the  Harvard 
alumni  were  impressed  by  his  intelligence 
and  ability  with  words. 

“A  composer,’’  he  explained,  “is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  messenger  .  .  .  We  all  devoutly 
believe  in  communication;  in  one  way  or 
another,  everybody  wants  to  say  something 
and  wants  to  be  heard.  Each  [type  of  com¬ 
munication]  appeals  to  different  sensory, 
intellectual  and  emotional  receptors,  [and] 
there  exists  a  real  impossibility  of  translat¬ 
ing  one  of  these  languages  into  another  .  .  . 
Music  is  a  language  that  speaks,  in  musical 
terms  ...  to  the  specifically  musical  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  man. ’’13  Chavez  did  indeed  have  a 
real  knowledge  of  music  and  touched  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  by  his  work. 

Carlos  Chavez  was  a  master  at  his  art 
and  a  great  leader.  He  helped  lay  the 
foundation  for  Mexico’s  music  culture  and 
brought  the  works  of  many  great  com¬ 
posers  to  his  country.  His  compositions 
continue  to  touch  the  lives  of  audiences  all 
over  the  world.  He  composed  seven  sym¬ 
phonies,  five  ballets,  four  concertos,  a  can¬ 
tata  and  an  opera  during  his  lifetime,  and 
many  other  chamber  music  pieces. 

While  his  composer’s  pencil  and  con¬ 
ductor’s  baton  have  long  since  been  left 
behind,  his  legacy  will  not  be  forgotten.  All 
those  who  hear  his  works  hear  a  little  piece 
of  him,  his  personality,  and  the  beat  of 
native  drum  he  loved  so  much  to  portray  in 
his  music.  Chavez  gave  hope  to  the  people 
of  the  new  Mexico  and  new  vibrance  to  the 
music  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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FROM  THE 


Qc&A  WITH  BYU  Students 


by  Rob  Zawrotny 


This  semester 
Eag/e's  Eye  got 
together  with  some 
seasoned  veterans 
of  college  life, 
and  some 
not  so  seasoned, 
and  asked  them 
what  they’ve  learned 
since  coming  to  BYU. 


You’ve  heard  it  all  before:  clean  your 
room,  take  out  the  garbage,  watch 
your  little  sister.  Your  parents  seem 
to  be  everywhere  you  are  and  you  find  your¬ 
self  wishing  you  could  be  anywhere  they’re 
not.  “Whew!”  you  think,  “Right  around  the 
comer  I’ll  be  rubbing  the  magic  lamp  of  col¬ 
lege  admissions  and — voila! — my  dream 
will  come  true.”  Before  you  know  it,  you’ll 
be  waking  up  when  you  want,  eating  pizza 
for  breakfast,  and  experiencing  those  sacred 
little  seven  letters  you  haven’t  had  much  of 
before — freedom . 

But  while  you’re  busy  swiping  your 
symbol  of  freshman  independence,  the 
Dining  Plus  card  that  is,  and  learning  that 
Friday  night  is  every  night  in  college,  you 
might  be  surprised  to  hear  the  whisperings 
of  mom  and  dad:  Go  to  class.  Do  your 
homework.  Get  out  of  bed! 

Still,  you  might  feel  the  urge  to  resist  the 
parental  muses  echoing  in  your  head.  Why’s 
that?  You’ll  think  “I’ve  got  time”  or  “I’m 


only  a  freshman.”  Even,  “I’m  going  on  a 
mission  after  this  year  anyways.”  And  while 
it  is  true  that  time  is  on  your  side,  it’s  worth 
it  to  remember  the  words  of  a  wise  man  who 
once  said,  “Wisdom  is  learning  from  the 
mistakes  of  others  so  that  you  don’t  repeat 
them  yourself.”*  So  before  you  watch  your 
house  shrink  in  the  rearview  mirror  and  find 
yourself  singing  the  Cougar  Fight  Song  at 
football  games  and  wondering  which  clothes 
can  go  in  your  dark  load — stop.  Take  a 
minute  to  read  what  your  peers  have  to  say. 

This  semester  Eagle’s  Eye  (EE)  got 
together  with  some  seasoned  veterans  of 
college  life,  and  some  not  so  seasoned,  and 
asked  them  what  they’ve  learned  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Brigham  Young  University.  Ruben 
Arredondo,  Tiffany  Morgan,  Elizabeth 
Bevington,  and  Jarom  Willie  all  come  from 
different  backgrounds,  but  their  advice  is 
largely  the  same.  And,  you  might  be  very 
surprised — they  sound  eerily  like  your  par¬ 
ents. 
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Name: 

Ruben  Arredondo 

Ethnic  background; 

Hispanic 

Hometown: 

Houston,  Texas 
High  school: 

Clear  Creek  High  School,  1991 
Year  Started  BYU; 

Undergraduate-1 995;  Graduate-1 999 

Major: 

BA  International  Relations;  JD/MPA 

Graduation  date: 

April  1999;  April  2003 


EE:  What  did  you  do  in  high  school  that 
helped  prepare  you  the  most  for  college? 
Tiffany  Morgan  (TM):  “Actually  every¬ 
thing  I  did  in  high  school,  that  was  their 
main  focus,  to  get  us  through  university.  I 
learned  how  to  live  with  other  people.  I 
learned  how  to  be  open-minded  and 
accepting  of  people  who  are  different  from 
me  and  all  types  of  people.” 

Elizabeth  Bevington  (EB):  “I  took  lots  of 
AP  courses.  They  were  harder  than  other 
classes  and  a  lot  of  the  material  that  we’re 
doing  now  [in  college],  I  feel  like  I  know 
more  because  I  did  that.” 

EE:  What  do  you  wish  you  would’ve 
done  differently? 

TM:  “[laughing]  Taken  AP  classes.  I  was 
so  tired  that  by  the  time  they  came  around 
I  just  didn’t  bother.  But  I  can  see  the  value 
of  doing  those.” 
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Jarom  Willie  (JW):  “I  think  I  would’ve 
done  better  in  my  senior  year.  I  got  senior- 
itis  really  bad  and  I  totally  slacked  off.  I 
still  graduated  in  the  top  of  my  class  but  I 
dropped  almost  a  full  grade  point  just 
because  I  messed  around.” 

Ruben  Arredondo  (RA):  “I  wish  I  would 
have  known  about  the  prep  classes  for  SAT 
and  ACT.  I  never  knew  about  them  to  take 
any.  I  also  wish  I  would  have  known  more 
about  what  you  need  to  get  into  college.  I 
had  no  idea  what  AP  classes  were,  no 
counselor  ever  contacted  me  about  that 
stuff  ...  I  also  wish  I  would  have  known 
about  SOAR*  growing  up.  That  would 
have  been  sooo  helpful  and  would  have 
given  me  a  better  background  as  to  what  I 
needed  to  do  to  get  into  college.” 

EE:  What  made  you  want  to  go  to  BYU? 

EB:  “I  didn’t  really  want  to  go  to  BYU 
actually  and  then  I  went  to  EFY  and  I  was 
like,  ‘Oh  this  is  really  great.’  And  so  then  I 
came  for  SOAR  the  next  summer  and  I  just 
really  liked  being  in  an  environment  where 
there  was  a  lot  of  other  members  of  the 
Church.  It  was  pretty  much  SOAR  that 
sealed  the  deal  and  made  me  want  to  go  to 
BYU.” 

TM:  “I  came  to  BYU  because  I  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  myself  spiritually  and  get 
to  know  who  I  was  and  my  different 
strengths  besides  academics.” 

EE:  Was  it  what  you  expected,  and  if 
not,  what  was  different? 

JW:  “I  think  I  expected  it  to  be  more  like 
high  school.  But  I  came  here  and  I  found 
there  was  a  lot  of  freedom.  It’s  a  lot  harder 
than  I  expected.” 

EB:  “Ummm  .  .  .  it’s  been  better  than  I 
expected.  I  thought  it  was  just  gonna  be  a 
lot  of  people  studying  and  going  to  class 
all  the  time.  It’s  fun,  but  there  are  always 
people  who  are  like,  ‘You  really  should 
study  now,’  so  it’s  easier  to  stay  balanced 
and  get  stuff  done.  Plus,  in  a  lot  of  my 
classes  a  lot  of  my  professors  open  class 
with  an  opening  prayer.  I  love  that — I  think 
that’s  way  cool.” 

EE:  What  was  your  first  year  at  BYU 
like?  What  lessons  did  you  learn? 

RA:  “I  learned  to  be  more  outgoing  and 
take  the  initiative  in  meeting  the  types  of 
people  I  felt  more  comfortable  with.  I  got 
involved  in  Heritage  Week’s  Fiesta  with 


my  sister  and  we  met  most  of  our  friends 
there.  I  learned  to  get  involved  in  student 
organizations  and  volunteer.  That  was  very 
helpful  in  adjusting  to  BYU.” 

JW:  “Oh  boy,  I  learned  lots  of  lessons.  I 
just  learned  how  to  manage  my  time  and  I 
just  learned  that  freedom’s  not  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  was  really  irresponsible 
before  my  mission,  so  I  really  didn’t  do  so 
well  in  my  classes.  Now  I’m  paying  for 
those  mistakes.” 

EE:  What  were  some  of  the  adjustments 
you  had  to  make  that  made  attending  a 
large  university  easier? 

JW:  “Well  I  learned  how  to  schedule  my 
time  a  little  better.  Before,  the  schedule 
was  set  up  for  you,  but  now  in  college  you 
have  to  set  up  your  own  schedule  and  uti¬ 
lize  your  time  to  the  best  advantage.  So  I 


Name; 
Tiffany  Morgan 
Ethnic  background: 
African  American 
Hometown: 
Bellwood,  Illinois 
High  school: 

Illinois  Mathematics  &  Science  Academy, 

2000 

Year  started  BYU: 

2000 
Major: 
Sociology 
intended  graduation  date: 

2004 
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had  to  learn  how  to  budget  my  time,  tell 
myself  ‘I  need  to  be  here  cause  I  want  to  be 
here’  not  because  my  mom’s  pushing  me  to 
do  this.” 

RA:  “I  treated  school  and  study  like  a  job. 
Now  I  didn’t  spend  all  my  time  studying. 
There  were  some  weeks  when  I  did  not 
have  that  much  to  study  and  in  fact  that 
happened  more  often  than  not.  But  what  I 
did  not  do  was  procrastinate  and  wait  until 
a  few  days  or  even  a  few  weeks  before  a 
major  test  or  assignment.  I  think  too  often 
the  freshmen  come  in  and  don’t  feel  like 
they  have  homework  as  nothing  is  due  the 
next  day.  They  put  off  studying  till  the  last 
minute  and  then  do  miserably  in  school.” 

EE:  Being  a  minority  student,  what  are 
some  of  the  struggles  you’ve  faced? 
What  are  some  of  the  positive  experi¬ 
ences? 

TM:  “T  ve  had  pretty  positive  experiences, 
no  traumatizing  things  being  one  of  the 
few  minorities  around,  because  actually  I 
was  quite  used  to  being  a  minority  wher¬ 
ever  I  went.  It’s  a  pretty  good  experience 
because  I  get  to  learn  about  who  I  am  and 
get  to  share  my  culture  with  other  people 
and  get  to  diffuse  a  few  stereotypes.” 

RA:  T  was  in  culture  shock  and  that  was 
probably  harder  than  adjusting  to  the  rigor- 


A  champion  of  education,  Brigham  Young 
supported  the  Lord’s  counsel  “seek  ye 
diligently  and  teach  one  another  words  of 
wisdom”  (Doctrine  &  Covenants  118:88). 
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ous  academic  life.  The  most  positive  expe¬ 
riences  came  from  being  active  in  church, 
volunteering  in  student  government,  multi¬ 
cultural  programs,  etc.  I  really  enjoyed 
going  to  BYU  devotionals.  I  made  several 
life  changing  decisions  while  in  them, 
especially  those  where  general  authorities 
spoke.” 

JW:  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  had  any  negative 
experiences.  I  haven’t  really  found  any 
discrimination  or  anything  like  that  here  at 
BYU.  It’s  more  like  ‘Wow,  you’re  Native 
American? !  ’  People  are  kind  of  amazed  by 
it.” 

EE:  How  has  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  office  helped  you? 

TM:  ‘‘They’ve  been  my  saviors!  The  MSS 
staff  helped  me  because  I  was  able  to  find 
the  resources  here  that  allowed  me  to 
grow.  I  was  able  to  find  people  who  are 
like  me  and  who  are  still  different.  And  the 
counselors  and  the  staff,  they’re  just  amaz¬ 
ing.  They’re  always  willing  to  help  you. 
And  they’re  willing  to  help  me  become  a 
better  person,  to  help  me  take  those  steps 
necessary  where  other  people  really 
weren’t  paying  attention  or  didn’t  have  the 
time  to.” 

EE:  What  MSS  programs  have  you 
been  involved  in  and  what  have  you 
gained  from  them? 

TM:  “I  became  really  involved  with  Black 
Student  Union,  during  my  freshman  year. 
The  MSS  office  introduced  me  to  that  and 
ever  since  then  I’ve  been  involved  in  it. 
Every  single  year  I’ve  been  here  they 
would  do  many  things.  Other  things — 
mentoring  programs  and  community  ser¬ 
vice  opportunities — many  of  them  came 
through  MSS  and  have  helped  me  a  lot, 
and  they  help  other  people.” 

RA:  “I  was  involved  in  job  training,  like 
Eagle's  Eye.  I  was  involved  as  a  counselor 
with  Discovery  and  as  a  head  counselor 
with  SOAR  twice.  I  was  also  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  BYUSA’s  SAC  [Student  Advisory 
Council]  for  the  MSS  office.  These  volun¬ 
teer  experiences  were  what  got  me  into  all 
the  law  school’s  I  got  in  to.  They  gave  me 
a  good  background  of  service  and  schools 
were  able  to  see  that  not  only  did  I  have 
good  experience  in  leadership,  but  also  a 
history  of  serving  the  community.  I  doubt 
that  without  the  opportunity  to  have  been 
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with  these  organizations,  I  would  have  had 
the  opportunities  I  have  now.” 

EE:  How  have  you  managed  to  balance 
your  social,  spiritual,  and  academic  life? 

RA:  “I  fulfilled  my  church  responsibili¬ 
ties,  went  to  the  temple  often,  kept  the 
Sabbath  holy,  attended  the  CES  firesides 
and  BYU  devotionals.  I  planned  my  time 
and  tried  to  budget  time  out  efficiently.  I 
took  studying  seriously  and  did  not  pro¬ 
crastinate.  I  really  believe  that  old  adage 
‘An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.’  Prepare  and  put  first  things  first 
and  everything  else  will  come  into  place.” 

EE:  After  four  years  of  studying  here, 
what  do  you  hope  to  leave  with(besides  a 
degree)? 


Eagle's  Eye 


Tengan 


Left:  The  N.  Eldon  Tanner 
Building,  which  houses  the 
Marriott  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  wears  a  proud  “Y”  ban¬ 
ner  during  the  weeks  of 
homecoming  and  graduation. 
The  Tanner  Building  is  one  of 
many  temples  of  learning 
that  sit  under  the  auspices  of 
Y  Mountain.  BYU’s  campus 
is  comprised  of  over  300 
buildings  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  beautiful  Wasatch 
Mountain  Range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


TM:  “Sanity!  Umm,  I  hope  to  leave  with  a 
genuine  love  of  people,  more  so  than  when 
I  got  here.  That  will  help  me  in  pretty 
much  everything.” 

JW:  “I  look  forward  to  leaving  with  a 
high-quality  education,  a  lot  of  knowledge 
I  didn’t  have  before.  Also,  just  the  pre¬ 
paredness  to  face  the  world  and  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that’ll  come  up  in  my  life.” 

RA:  “After  eight  years,  I  feel  I  left  with  a 
stronger  testimony  of  Christ’s  mission  and 
role  in  my  life,  how  true  and  vital  the 
church  and  the  gospel  are,  and  how  fol¬ 
lowing  his  servants  will  lead  us  to  happi¬ 
ness.  I  learned  that  education  is  vital  to  our 
happiness  and  success,  and  eventually  the 
key  to  our  value  to  our  fellow  man.” 

EB:  “I  want  to  feel  like  I’m  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  person.  Not  only  to  have  a  stronger 
testimony  but  also  that  I’ve  learned  a  lot 
more  stuff  and  just  to  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  people.  I  want  to  be  a  better  all 
around  person,  which  I  think  is  a  pretty 
realistic  goal.” 

EE:  If  you  could  do  it  over  again  (col¬ 
lege)  what  would  you  do  differently? 

TM:  “I  would  learn  how  to  take  breaks. 
Learn  how  to  balance  my  schedule  so  that 
I’m  able  to  get  out  more,  learn  about  cul¬ 
ture,  learn  about  other  people.  Not  to  just 
be  in  the  books  all  the  time  but  to  learn 
how  to  have  fun  earlier  in  my  BYU 
career.” 

JW:  “I  think  I  would’ve  decided  on  a 
major  earlier  so  I  could  have  more  focus 
on  what  classes  I’m  gonna  take.  I  think  that 
would’ve  saved  me  some  time.” 


RA:  “Talk  with  more  professors.  I  got  to 
know  a  handful  well,  as  well  as  a  dean 
well,  but  wished  I  would  have  known 
more.  Their  letters  of  recommendation 
helped  me  get  into  all  the  law  schools  I 
applied  to.  If  someone  plans  on  going  to 
graduate  school,  that  person  HAS  TO  get 
to  know  professors  on  a  professional  and 
personal  basis.” 

EE:  What  have  you  appreciated  most 
about  being  at  the  Y? 

JW:  “The  atmosphere.  Really,  you  can  feel 
the  spirit  a  lot  easier  here  at  BYU.  I  know 
the  summer  programs  I’ve  been  to  at  other 
universities,  there’s  just  a  different  feeling 
to  BYU’s  campus.  And  I  really  like  the 
good  feeling  here  and  how  nice  people  are, 
how  willing  people  are  to  help  you.” 

EB:  “Probably  the  fact  that  it’s  so  ground¬ 
ed  in  the  gospel,  that  so  many  other  people 
are  members  of  the  Church.  I  think  that’s 
really  cool.” 

TM:  “The  opportunity  to  be  myself,  fully 
myself.  Whether  it  be  Mormon  or  black  or 
whatever,  having  people  with  the  same 
ideals  as  me,  especially  right  now  when 
I’m  trying  to  find  out  who  I  am.  So  being 
in  this  environment  has  really  helped  me  to 
grow  and  learn  about  myself  and  about 
others.” 

NOTES 

1 .  Quote  page,  (www.rmcdenver.com/ 
team/tsldOOS.htm). 

*SOAR — Summer  of  Academic  Refinement  (http://campus- 
life.byu.edu/mss/soar/index.cfm). 
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graphic  violence  and  the  belief  in  regener¬ 
ation,  both  versions  show  respect  for  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  dead. 


Origins  of  the  Mythology 

The  origin  of  many  Polynesian  legends 
comes  directly  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
islander.  In  Legend,  people  live,  work, 
travel,  and  play  just  like  in  real  life.  In 
another  widespread  tale,  Maui,  one  of  five 
sons,  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  family 
after  years  of  separation  from  birth.  As 
Maui  falls  asleep  with  his  new  family,  he 
cuddles  up  to  his  sorely-missed  mother. 
But  as  he  awakes,  he  finds  that  his  mother 
is  nowhere  to  be  found:  not  sleeping,  not 
caring  for  the  house,  and  not  making 
breakfast.  He  asks  his  brothers  where  she 
is,  but  they  have  no  answer.  He  solves  the 
mystery  and  travels  to  the  underworld  to 
find  her.  This  legend  takes  something  as 
simple  as  the  Polynesian  mother’s  role  at 
home  and  shows  listeners  the  value  of  the 
family  status  quo,  family  duties,  and  teach¬ 
es  one  not  to  take  family  for  granted."^ 
Another  important  part  of  legend  is  the 
social  rank  of  the  people.  Nothing  in  inter¬ 
island  society  is  more  important  than  fam¬ 
ily  history.  As  a  hero  approaches  the  throne' 
of  a  foreign  head  chief,  his  introduction 
begins  as  he  recites  his  ancestry.  He  shows 
his  royal  lineage  relating  back  to  the 
demigods  (half  gods).  One  great  example 
of  this  is  when  Moikeha,  a  prince  of  Oaliu, 
vies  lor  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  tlie 
great  chief  of  Kauai  in  marriage.  As  he 
introiluces  himself  uncoveriiig  his  royal 
lineage,  he  linisbes  by  reciting  the  fitial 
step  in  his  lineage  relating  himself  to  the 
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I  was  young,  I  remember 
going  into  my  parents’  bed¬ 
room,  laying  flat  on  the  bed 
with  my  siblings,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  my  father  recall  his 
most  prized  experiences  as  the  sun  set.  The 
room  grew  darker  and  darker  until  finally 
we  could  no  longer  see  with  our  eyes. 
Instead,  we  saw'  with  our  ears.  He  told  the 
epic  of  the  first  time  he  experienced  dew 
while  camping  in  an  unfamiliar  place.  He 
later  told  an  account  of  how  he  fooled  an 
entire  village  of  Hopis  into  thinking  he 
couldn't  speak  their  language  while  eaves¬ 
dropping  on  everything  they  said.  My  sib¬ 
lings  and  I  learned  the  lessons  of  morality, 
humor,  history,  and  culture  through  sto¬ 
ries — his  legends. 

Like  my  father’s  stories,  islanders  tell 
Polynesia’s  legends  for  moral  teaching, 
entertainment,  and  family  history. 
Polynesia  itself  extends  from  Hawaii  to 
New  Zealand,  and  includes  Fiji,  Tonga, 
Samoa,  and  Tahiti. 


DisHNcnoN  OF  Island  Legend 

Polynesian  Legend  is  relatively  consis¬ 
tent  throughout  the  islands,  but  differs 
because  each  Island’s  culture  is  unique. 
Hawaiians  and  Tahitians  are  experts  in 
swimming  and  surfing,  because  of  their 
proximity  to  the  equator  and  year-round 
warm  water— their  stories  reflect  it.  The 
Maori  mastered  the  art  of  body  tattoos  and 
legend  portrays  body  art  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  bodily  form.  But  despite  differences, 
most  of  the  Polynesian  islands  share  much 
of  the  same  culture.'  For  example,  most 
•slanders  used  canoes  and  boats.  This 
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developed  a  traveling  culture  and  close¬ 
ness  between  the  islands.  In  comparing  the 
legends  of  the  islands,  the  stories  maintain 
similar  morals  of  hospitality,  justice,  and 
perseverance — reflecting  only  small  varia¬ 
tions  distinct  to  each  island  culture. 

In  the  legend  of  Tawhaki,  a  basic  story 
of  family  respect  is  told  in  two  different 
accounts.  Tawhaki,  the  third  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  is  known  even  to  the  gods  as  a  most 
handsome  man.  He  survives  assassination 
attempts,  but  when  his  father  is  murdered 
by  evil  creatures,  he  seeks  revenge. 

In  the  version  from  Stewart  Island, 
Tawhaki’s  father  Hema  is  already  dead. 
The  creatures  called  Ponturi  dwell  under 
water  by  day,  and  come  to  Hema’s 
widow’s  house  each  night  because  sunlight 
is  fatal  to  them.  When  Tawhaki  comes,  he 
destroys  the  Ponturi  by  tricking  them  into 
staying  until  morning.  When  he  throws 
open  the  windows  and  light  fills  the  room, 
all  of  the  Ponturi  are  killed.  He  takes  his 
father’s  bones  and  buries  them  in  a  more 
reverent  manner.^ 

In  another  account  from  Fagatau, 
Tuamoto  archipelago,  Tawhaki  respects 
his  father  after  goblins  murder,  scratch  out 
his  eyes,  and  leave  his  body  in  a  heap  of 
filth.  After  Tawhaki  rescues  and  cleans  the 
body  with  coconut  oil,  Hema  comes  back 
to  life.  Sadly,  Hema  fears  that  the  goblins 
will  return  that  very  night.  So  Tawhaki 
asks  the  gods  to  put  the  goblins  to  sleep.  As 
they  sleep  in  their  long  house  nearby,  he 
sets  it  afire  killing  all  the  goblins.  Finally 
he  retrieves  his  father’s  eyes  and  Hema 
regains  his  sight.^  Although  the  second 
version  counters  the  first  portraying 
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This  double  canoe  from  Tuamotus  was 
70  feet  lx>ng  and  used  extensively  for  interarclixpelago 
travel.  Muku  Hiva  provided'  this  double  voy- 

aging  canoe.  This  canoe's  curved  bow  and  stern  pro¬ 
vided  safety  in  rough  waters.  War  canoes, 

like  this  one  from.  Nuku  Hiva,  were  versatile  for  an. 
ocean  voyage,  or  for  maritime  warfare. 
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Maodface 
tattoos  appeared 
at  the  of  ttie 
developnient  of 
body  art  in  New 
Zealand.  The 
Maori  mastered 
the  art  of  body  tat¬ 
toos  and  leg^Kl 
portrays  body  art 
as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  bodily  form. 


king’s  daughter,  assuming  himself  as  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  implying  that 
he  will  be  the  one  to  take  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage.5 

A  Reflection  of  Western  Legend 
Polynesian  legends  can  be  strange  to 
those  who  fear  new  and  different  things. 
Some  legends  have  barbaric  killings,  “hon¬ 
orable”  suicides,  and  racy  situations. 
Surprisingly  enough,  this  isn’t  so  different 
from  western  mythologies  and  legends. 

In  the  stories  of  Oedipus  Rex  and  The 
Odyssey  the  protagonists  stumble  into 
someone  who  tells  them  their  destinies.  In 
Oedipus  they  visit  the  oracle,  and  in  The 
Odyssey,  Odysseus  meets  the  soothsayer 
who  tells  him  how  to  win  the  Trojan  War. 
Similarly,  a  destiny-carrying  character 
pops  up  in  Polynesian  legend  as  well:  the 
blind  old  lady.^  In  the  tale  of  Tura  and  the 
Fairies  from  New  Zealand,  Tura  is  in 
search  of  a  wife.  But  as  he  searches,  he 
finds  no  people  anywhere.  Almost  giving 
up,  he  runs  upon  the  habitation  of  a  blind 
old  lady.  She  tells  him  she  is  not  the  one  he 
must  marry,  but  directs  him  to  the  true 
inhabitants  of  the  island:  fairies.  She 
guides  him  in  much  the  same  way  that  an 
oracle  might. 

Another  similarity  comes  from  mytho¬ 
logical  deities  and  creatures.  Similar  to 
Zeus  of  Greece  and  Cyclops  from  The 
Odyssey.  Polynesia  has  its  own  set  of  gods 
and  beasts.  In  the  legend  of  the  Giant  Bird 
of  Fiji,  the  bird  Ngani-vatu  snapped  up  a 
goddess  named  Tutu-wathiwathi  as  she 
itnd  her  husbaiKl  OkriNti  fisheii.  Oko\a 
scitrched  lor  his  w  ife  for  mtiny  days,  bofoiv 


finding  the  cave  on  Sawai-lau.  Finding 
only  the  finger  of  Tutu  left.  Okova  stayed 
to  get  revenge  on  the  beast.  He  prayed  for 
help  from  other  gods  for  a  wind  gust  and 
when  it  came,  the  wings  of  the  bird  opened 
up  and  he  thrust  a  spear  completely  inside 
the  bird,  obliterating  its  vitals.  As  they 
threw  the  bird  into  the  sea.  it  caused  such  a 
“surge  as  to  wash  up  and  ‘flood  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  sky.’”^ 

Application 

Just  as  my  father  taught  me  great  life 
lessons  in  my  youth  through  personal 
accounts.  Polynesian  stories  and  legends 
have  developed  to  entertain  and  teach 
important  values.  In  reality,  legends.  like 
those  from  the  Pacific,  work  much  the 
same  way  on  every  continent.  Through 
legend,  the  exploration  of  life  begins  in  the 
imagination  of  the  storytellers  and  spreads 
to  a  circle  of  listeners,  bringing  to  life  what 
is  said:  "The  boy  listened,  first  with  won¬ 
der,  then  with  curiosity;  and  he  determined 
to  go  and  see  for  himself  the  things  of 
which  he  had  heard."* 
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11  over  the  world  you  will  find  cultural  foods  that  tell 
stories  about  a  society’s  customs  and  beliefs.  An 
/  \  excellent  example  is  Chinese  food  because  it  is 

deeply  rooted  in  stories,  traditions,  and  supersti¬ 
tions.  Since  people  no  longer  need  to  travel  the  world  to  taste 
these  foods,  many  are  unaware  of  the  deep  cultural  back¬ 
ground  behind  Chinese  food.  The  characteristics  of  this 
ethnic  cuisine  include  its  assortment  of  dishes,  unique 
dining  etiquette,  and  specific  foods  eaten  on  special 
occasions.  Following  its  arrival  in  America,  Chinese 
\  food  was  westernized  to  the  extent  that  many  do  not 
realize  the  distinct  elements  of  this  cultural  cuisine. 
These  unique  attributes  are  better  understood  with 
increased  knowledge  about  the  culture  behind 
Chinese  food  and  appreciation  for  its  international 
appeal. 

iI?mportaK\ce  oj-  P^ood  Ikv  Ok  irva 
/  It  has  been  said,  “Few  other  cultures  are  as  food 
/  oriented  as  the  Chinese. To  the  Chinese,  food 
/  plays  an  important  part  in  their  cultural  heritage. 
i  During  poverty  and  times  when  entertainment  was 
/  unavailable,  food  became  a  form  of  recreation  and  pas- 
/  time. 2  The  Chinese  have  been  taught  to  find  happiness 
/  in  common  things,  such  as  food,  instead  of  seeking  joy  in 
*  material  things. 

3asics  o  f  Ok  irvese  Pood 

One  of  the  essentials  of  Chinese  food  is  to  eat  a  balanced 
meal.  A  balanced  meal  is  significant  to  the  Chinese  because  they 
believe  that  the  food  one  consumes  is  “intimately  relevant  to  one’s 
health. ’’3  During  a  family  meal  dishes  are  served  all  at  once 
instead  of  in  courses,  as  done  in  the  West.  Four  or  five  dishes  are 
served  along  with  soup  and  tea.  Soup  is  refreshing  and  usually 
clear  since  it  is  not  meant  to  fill.  It  helps  to  revitalize  the  palate 


Courtesy  index-china.com 


between  mouthfuls  of  savory  food  and  can 
replace  water.  Tea  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose — to  complement  soup  or  can  replace 
it  in  aiding  down  rice  and  other  key  dish- 
es."^ 

At  each  meal,  the  Chinese  believe  in 
having  an  appropriate  amount  of  grains 
and  vegetable  or  meat  dishes.  The  grains 
usually  consist  of  rice,  noodles,  or  steamed 
buns;  but  for  the  most  part,  steamy  white 
rice  is  the  fundamental  grain.  Grains  are 
eaten  to  balance  the  savory  dishes  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  meat,  providing  sustenance  at 
the  same  time.  Vegetables  and  meat  are 
chopped  and  mixed  in  various  flavorful 
dishes  to  balance  the  grains  in  the  meal.^ 

Another  idea  related  to  balance  is  the 
belief  that  food  is  important  for  general 
health  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  the  same  one 
that  explains  the  yin-yang  concept.  When 
yin  and  yang  are  unbalanced  in  the  body, 
problems  occur  and  food  itself  can  cause 
obstacles.  This  principle  describes  the 
Chinese  idea  of  “hot”  and  “cold”  foods. 
For  example,  foods  that  are  oily,  fatty,  or 
flavored  with  hot  pepper,  are  considered 
hot  foods  and  overeating  them  can  cause 
fever  or  body  soreness.  Water  plants,  crus¬ 
taceans,  and  certain  beans  are  considered 
cold  foods  and  if  eaten  when  one  has  a 
common  cold,  can  worsen  the  illness.^ 

yVle^+kods  oj-  tSKiiaese  CZoo\<\ng 

The  way  food  is  prepared  and  served, 
as  well  as  what  is  eaten,  is  unique  in  the 
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Chinese  culture.  Main  dishes  are  prepared 
in  different  ways  and  the  ingredients  vary 
from  savory  beef,  pork,  chicken,  and  duck, 
to  cabbage,  mushrooms,  and  leafy  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  most  popular  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  food  is  quick  stir-frying  and  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Chinese  food  because  of  its 
resulting  pungent  flavor  and  crisp  texture. 
Other  popular  methods  include,  steaming, 
boiling,  simmering,  braising,  and  deep  fry¬ 
ing.  Steaming  and  boiling  are  considered 
most  healthy  and  help  seal  in  natural  fla¬ 
vors.  The  variety  of  steamed  food  ranges 
from  fish  and  vegetables  to  buns  filled 
with  meat.  Deep  frying  is  common  among 
snack  foods  such  as  spring  rolls,  seafood, 
or  even  fruits.^ 


made  from  soy  beans,  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  delicacy  and  has  become  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  West  because  of  its  nutritious 
qualities.  Less  appealing  to  foreigners  may 
be  the  “Bird’s  nest,”  made  of  predigested 
protein  from  seaweed  collected  by  certain 
species  of  birds.  This  protein  is  then 
digested  by  the  alkaline  fluid  in  the  mouths 
of  these  birds  and  used  to  build  their  nests. 
“Bird’s  nest”  is  high  in  protein  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  and  eaten  in  soup.  Another 
delicacy  is  the  preserved  duck’s  egg, 
buried  in  the  earth  for  50  to  100  days  in  a 
solution  of  salt,  lime,  and  baking  soda. 
This  preservation  changes  the  color  of  the 
egg  and  is  an  acquired  taste  for  many 
Westerners. 8 


V 


elicacies 


Although  many  Westerners  know 
about  popular  dishes  such  as  sweet  and 
sour  pork,  beef  and  broccoli,  or  chop 
suey,  they  may  not  know  about  other 
exotic  foods  common  to  the 
Chinese.  These  foods  are  charac- 
teristic  of  Chinese  culture  and  ^ 

/i/ 

resources,  even  if  they  seem  a/ 
peculiar  to  Westerners. 

Delicacies  are  a  vital  part  of  f 
Chinese  culture  because  they  ^ 

O) 

represent  foods  eaten  particu-  i 

"o 

larly  by  the  Chinese.  ^ 

These  specialties  consist  of,  ^ 
but  are  not  limited  to,  shark’s  fin,  \ 
turtle,  abalone,  and  fish  lip  from  % 
large  sea  fish.  Bean  curd  (tofu),  \ 
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1^i^ope.k"  ^fiquef+e. 

Foreigners  may  think  it  ill-mannered  to 
lay  bones  on  the  table,  slurp  soup,  or  chew 
with  their  mouths  open,  but  to  the  Chinese, 
they  are  part  of  showing  appreciation  for 
the  fine  cuisine  that  has  been  prepared. 

The  way  Chinese  food  is  eaten  at  the 
dinner  table  is  very  different  from  the 
West.  Manners  and  superstitions  even 
accompany  toothpick  and  chopstick  use. 
Toothpicks  are  a  common  item  used  after  a 
meal.  The  proper  way  to  use  it  is  to  cover 
the  mouth  with  one  hand  while  using  the 
other  to  remove  food  with  the  toothpick.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  use  a  toothpick  to 
pick  up  food  items  that  are  too  slippery  to 
pick  up  with  chopsticks. 9 

Many  people  know  that  the  Chinese 
use  chopsticks  as  utensils,  but  they  may 
not  understand  the  different  etiquette  that 
is  practiced.  Many  have  wondered  how  the 
combination  of  chopsticks  and  rice  com¬ 
plement  each  other  during  a  meal.  The 
secret  is  that  Chinese  do  not  use  chopsticks 
to  pick  up  their  rice  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
Chinese  usually  eat  rice  from  a  small,  deep 
bowl  which  they 
raise  to 


their  mouths  while  scooping  rice  inside 
with  the  chopsticks.  Although  this  may 
seem  impolite  to  many  Westerners,  it  is 
socially  acceptable  among  the  Chinese.  By 
leaving  the  rice  bowl  on  the  table  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  lumps  of  rice  to  the  mouth,  the  guest 
is  showing  lack  of  interest  or  displeasure 
with  the  food.'o 

Chinese  also  believe  that  participants 
should  eat  equal  amounts  of  meat  and  veg¬ 
etable  dishes  from  those  sitting  on  the 
table.  Parents  often  teach  their  children 
that  well-mannered  people  do  not  let  oth¬ 
ers  at  the  table  know  what  their  favorite 
dishes  are  by  the  way  they  eat.ii 

Superstitions  follow  the  way  a  meal  is 
eaten  too.  An  uneven  pair  of  chopsticks  at 
your  table  means  you  will  miss  a  plane, 
boat,  or  train.  Dropping  your  chopsticks  or 
laying  them  across  each  other  will  bring 
bad  luck  to  the  individual.  Another  super¬ 
stition  states  it  is  bad  luck  to  turn  a  fish 
over  after  eating  one  side  of  it.  This  tradi¬ 
tional  superstition  is  tied  to  fishing  fami¬ 
lies  and  would  signal  bad  luck  with  the 
capsizing  of  a  fishing  boat.  12 


s  pe.cial  Occasions 

Just  as  turkey  is  consumed  during 
Thanksgiving  and  eggnog  during 
Christmas  in  Western  culture,  certain 
foods  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese  on 
special  occasions — especially  fes¬ 
tivals.  One  of  the  most  famous 
festivals  is  the  celebration  of 
the  Chinese  New  Year.  It 
begins  on  the  first  new  moon 
of  the  year  and  lasts  for 
about  two  weeks.  It  is  a 
tradition  to  stay  up  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  preparing 
dumplings  filled  with 
minced  meat,  spices,  and 
vegetables.  At  midnight, 
the  dumplings  are  boiled 
and  eaten  as  the  first  meal 
of  the  year  to  bring  good 

luck.  13 

Soon  after  the  New 
Year’s  celebration,  the  sight  of 
lanterns  lit  at  night,  children 
playing  games,  and  fireworks  are 
common  during  the  Lantern 
Festival.  Another  frequent  sight  would 
be  the  sweet  dumpling  eaten  at  this  festival 
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that  is  made  with  sticky  rice  flour  and 
filled  with  a  sweet  stuffing.  Sticky,  sweet, 
and  round  in  shape,  this  dumpling  repre¬ 
sents  family  unity  and  happiness.  *4 

The  Moon  Festival  is  another  occasion 
celebrated  with  feasting  and  dancing.  This 
mid-autumn  celebration  occurs  during  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  lunar  month 
when  the  moon  is  the  brightest.  The  baked 
good  most  popular  at  this  festival  is  the 
mooncake.  Traditionally  filled  with  lotus 
seed  paste  and  a  salty  egg  yolk  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  that  represents  the  full  moon,  this  treat 
can  also  be  filled  with  red  bean  or  black 
bean  paste. is 

^K\+emnafioK\al  0^nj^ue.nc.£. 

With  so  many  festivals  and  foods,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Chinese  are  such 
experts  at  celebrating  the  simple  joys  of 
life.  This  celebration  has  spread  interna¬ 
tionally  to  countries  such  as  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The 
expanse  of  Chinese  food  has  made  more 
people  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  and  zest  of  the  ancient  style  of 
Chinese  cooking.  Throughout  the  world, 
Chinese  restaurants  and  food  can  be  found 
as  Chinese  cuisine  continues  to  become  an 
international  phenomenon. 

Chinese  food  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  and  as  people  leam  more  about  the 
culture  and  customs  behind  the  cooking, 
they  will  develop  appreciation  for  the  pro¬ 
found  history  and  culture  behind  this  culi¬ 
nary  art. 
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